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fotes. 


THE NEW VERSION COMPARED WITH SOME OLD ONES 
(MORE ESPECIALLY WITH MATTHEW'S, 1537). 
a (Continued from 6» 8, xi. 504.) 


In Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings occur the following unusual words and variations (those in 
italics are in Matthew’s Bible, and those in roman are their equivalents in the common version): they 
layed on, they smote ; turmoiled, discomfited ; trounced, discomfited ; what makest thou ? what doest 
thou? idols (N.V. marg.: graven images), quarries; éxcommunicate, accursed (devoted, N.V.); 
upon a, about; chode with him a good, sharply ; sore combred, distressed ; hampers, vessels ; grope, 
inquire ; on a plump, in a crowd; lusty blood, valiant man; play the lusty bloods, be courageous ; 








flucket, bottle ; youngling, youth; fritters, cakes; kirtell, garment; fyrmytie corn, ground corn ; 


clouted, wounded ; up and come out, arise, go forth ; whipt over, went over; God was at one with the 
land, God was intreated, &c.; reigned upon Israel, over Israel ; manchet, fine flour; a good space, 
many days ; governors of the shires, princes of the provinces ; many a day, many days ; along by the sea 
bani:, sea shore; pomelles, stays; outlandish women, strange women ; pricked forward, stirred up ; 
thou shouldest not bring me into a fool’s paradise, deceive me ; all good plats of land, every good piece 
of land ; Llackmoors, Ethiopians ; trimmed, prepared ; pyld, vexed and oppressed ; lad, servant ; folcke, 
people; runnegates, fugitives ; plucked up their hearts, encouraged themselves; stuck unto them, 
pursued hard after; played his pageauntes, wrought wonderfully; fydylls, coronets ; there is none to 
that, none like that ; came a roving, made an invasion ; cophines, baskets ; child of death, shall surely 
die. 

The mother of Sisera howled through the lattice, and “Ehud was a man that could do nothing 
handsomely with his right hand.” 

In Chronicles and Nehemiah : waster, staff; mess of sops, flagon of wine; bett, smote ; he tamed 
them with saws, &c., he put them, &c. (1 xx. 3); pulpit, scaffold; parlour, ascent; trounce, vex ; 
converting house, prison house; until, to; hard on, appertained to; wealth, welfare; whot, hot ; 
converted, returned ; field devils, devils ; hoale, whole ; as good as four times, four times. 


Matthew's (1537). 


Old Version (1611). 

Joshua iii, 16. That the waters 
which came down from above stood 
and rose up upon an heap very far 
from the city Adam, that is beside 
Zaretan: and those that came down 
toward the sea of the plain, even 
the salt sea, failed, and were cut off: 
and the people passed over right 
against Jericho, 


viii, 33. half of them over 
against mount Gerizim, and half 
of them over against mount Ebal; as 
Mores the servant of the Lord had 


Ne w Ve rsion. 


that the waters which came down 
from above stood, and rose up in one 
heap, a great way off [marg.: or off 
from) at Adam, the city that is be- 
side Zarethan : and those that went 
down toward the sea of the Arabah, 
even the Salt Sea, were wholly cut 
off : and the people passed over right 
against Jericho. [Note: Arabah is 
the deep valley running north and 
south of the Dead Sea. | 


nia half of them in front of mount 
Gerezim, and half of them in front of 
mount Ebal; as Moses the servant of 
the Lord had commanded, that they 


Unless when otherwise described. 


the water that came down from 
above did stop and stood upon an 
heap, a great way from Adam, a 
city beside Zarthan. And the water 
that went down vanished into the 
sea of the wilderness called the salt 
sea as soon as it was divided ; and 
the people went right over against 
Jericho. 


wedi half of them on the forefront 
of the Mount of Gerezim, and half of 
them on the forefront of Mount Ebal : 
as Moses the servant of the Lord com- 
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commanded before, that they should 
bless the children of Israel. 


Judges iii. 7. And the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and forgat the Lord their God, 
and served Baalim and the groves. 


should bless the people of Israel first 
of all [marg.: Or, commanded at the 
first, that they should bless the people 
of Israel }. 

And the children of Israel did that 
which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and forgat the Lord their God, 
and served Baalim and the Asheroth. 


manded, first to bless the people of 
Israel, 


And so the children of Israel did 
wickedly in the sight of the Lord, 
and forgat the Lord their God, and 
served Baalim and Aseroth. 


Substituting “ Asherim” and ‘‘ Asheroth” for ‘‘ groves” has been pointed out as an improvement 
in the N.V.; but it is only another instance of going back to the first translations, as the above passage 


proves. 


in the Bishops’, and “ Asheroth” in the Genevan. 


Bibles. 


v, 2. Praise the Lord for the aveng- 
ing of Israel, when the people will- 
ingly offered themselves, 


10, 11, 12. Speak ye that ride 
on white asses, ye that eit in judg- 
ment, and walk by the way. They 
that are delivered from the noise of 
archers in the places of drawing water, 
there shall they rehearse the righteous 
acts of the Lord, even the righteous 
acts towards the inhabitants of his 
villages in Israel: then shall the 
people of the Lord go down to the 
gates. Awake, awake, Deborah: 
awake, awake, utter a song. 


22. Then were the horsehoofs 
broken by the means of the pransings, 
the pransings of their mighty ones. 


vii. 18, The sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon. 


ix. 9. But the olive tree said unto 
them, Should I leave my fatness, 
wherewith by me they honour God 
and man, and go to be promoted 
over the trees! 


xiii, 18. And the angel of the Lord 
said unto him, Why askest thou thus 
after my name, seeing it is secret 
[marg.: wonderful |? 

xvii. 5, And the man Micah had 
an house of gods, and made an ephod 
and teraphim, and consecrated one of 
his sons, who became his priest 
| maryg.: filled the hand }, 


xviii. 21, ..and put the little 
ones and the cattle and the carriage 
before them. 


1 Sam. xiii. 1. Saul reigned one 
year; and when he had reigned two 
years over Israel [marg.: the son of 
one year in bis reigning }. 


Does not the Great Bible here give the correct meaning of the passage ? 


For that the leaders took the lcad in 
Israel, 

For that the people cffered them- 
selves willingly, 

Bless ye the Lord, 


Tell of it, ye that ride on white asses, 

Ye that sit on rich carpets, 

And ye that walk by the way, 

Far from the noise of archers, in the 
places of drawing water, 

There shall they rehearse the righteous 
acts of the Lord, 

Even the righteous acts of his rule in 
Israel. 

Then the people of the Lord went 
down to the gates, 

Awake, awake, Deborah ; 

Awake, awake, utter a song. 

Then did the horsehoofs stamp 

By reason of the pransings, the prans- 
ings of their strong ones. 


For the Lord and for Gideon. 


But the olive tree said unto them, 
Should I leave my fatness, wherewith 
by me they honour God and man, and 
go to wave to and fro over the trees! 
[Marg.: Or, which God and man 
honour in me. | 


And the angel of the Lord said 
unto him, Wherefore askest thou after 
my name, seeing it is wonderful 
[| marg.: or secret | ? 

And the man Micah had an house 
of gods [marg.: or God], and he made 
an ephod, and teraphim, and con- 
secrated |marg.: filled the hand] one 
of his sons. 


ocened and put......the goods before 
them, 


Saul was [ thirty] years old when he 


began to reign; and ho reigned two 
years over Israel, 


It is the same in the Great Bible, ‘‘ Astaroth” in Wycliffe’s and Coverdale’s, “ Astoroth” 
It occurs frequently, but not always, in the old 


Praise the Lord in them that were 
willing while other sat still in Israel. 


Bless the Lord, ye that ride on 
goodly asses, and sit in judgment, 
And ye that walk by the ways muke 
ditties. How the archers did cry. 
where men draw water, there shall 
they tell of the justice of the Lord, 
and of the justice of his uplandish folk 
in Israel, And then the people of the 
Lord went down unto the gates, Up, 
up, Debora, up, up, and sing a song. 


Then they malled the horses legs, 
that their mighty coursers left praun- 
cyng. 

Here be the Lord and Gideon. 


But the olive tree said unto them, 
Should I leave my fatness, which both 
God and man praiseth in me, and go 
to be promoted over the trees? 


And the angel of the Lord said unto 
him: Why askest thou after my name ! 
when it is marvellous. 


And the man Micah had a chapel 
of goda, and made an ephod and 
images, and filled the hand of one of 
his sons which became his priest, 


nee their costly things before them. 


Saul was as a child of a year old 
when he began to reign. [Great 
Bible: Saul had been king one year 
when these things came to pass. | 


Matthew’s seems to 


translate literally the Hebraism—a usual form of speech, similar to child of death, for he shall surely 
die (1 Sam. xx.), and if he will be a child of virtue, a worthy man (1 Kings i. 51), and other places in 


his Bible. 


xv. 32 ..And Agag came unto 
Lim delicately. And Ageg said, 


unto him deli- 
And 


And Agag came 
cately [marg.: cheerfully }. 


There seems to be no occasion to put “‘[thirty]” in the text. 


And Agag came unto him delicately 
| marg.: pompously as one that feared 
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Surely the bitterness of death is 
past. [Genev,. version: And Agag 
came unto him pleasantly, And Agag 
said, Truly the bitterness of death is 
passed. ] 


xvii. 29. And David said, What 
have 1 now done! Js there not a 
cause ! 

xviii. 2]. Saul eaid to David, Thou 


shalt this day be my son in law in 
the one of the twain, 


xix. 13. And Michal took an image 
[marg.: teraphim | and laid it in the 
bed, and put a pillow of goat's hair 
for his bolster, and covered it with a 
cloth. 

x. 19. Come to the place where 
thou didst hide thyself when the 
business was in hand. 


What “ business was in hand ”? 


Agag said, Surely the bitterness of 
death is past. [Coverdale: And 
Agag went unto him tenderly: And 
Agag said: Thus departeth the bit- 
terness of death. | 


Same [marg.: Was it not but a 


word?}. 


eonees Thou ehalt this day be my son 
in law a second time, 


And Michal took the teraphim, and 
laid it in the bed, and put a pillow of 
goat’s hair at the head thereof, and 
covered it with the clothes, 


The came, 


The new moon was not a work-day. 


not}. And Agag said: Truly the 
bitterness of death cometh on. 


And David answered: What have 
I now done? is there any more save a 
word? 

Thou shalt this day be my son in 
law again, 


And Michol took an image and laid 
it in the bed, and put a pillow stuffed 
with goat's hair under the head of it, 
and covered it with a cloth. 


But this day three days, come in 
any wise unto the place where thou 
shalt hide thyself when it is work- 
day. 
See Amos viii. 5, “Saying, 


When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn, and the sabbath, that we may set forth 


wheat?” 


after David, who had, therefore, no need to hide himself; 
again, he would have to be cautious about showing himself. 
A great deal has been said about “a 
was so translated in Matthew's 350 years ago. 


day’ 


the best sense, and Coverdale’s agrees with it. 
in the next text, but all in vain, as it w 


of “ gods” 

xxviii. 13, ......And the woman said 
unto Saul, I saw gods ascending cut 
of the earth. 


2 Sam. i. 17. And David lamented 
with this lamentation over Saul and 
over Jonathan his son: (Also he bade 
them teach the children of Judah the 
use of the bow: behold it is written 
in the book of Jasher.) 

v. 8 And David said on that 
day, Whosoever getteth up to the 
gutter, and smiteth the Jebusites, and 
the lame and the blind, that are hated 
of David's soul, he shall be chief and 
captain. Wherefore they said, The 
blind and the lame shall not come 
into the house. 

xiii. 39. And the soul of king 
David longed to go forth unto Absa- 
lom: for he was comforted concern- 
ing Amnon, seeing he was dead. 


19. And the woman took and 
covering over the well's 
and spreal ground corn 
and the thing was not 


xvii, 
spread a 
mouth, 
thereon ; 
known, 


xviii. 22. Then eaid Ahimaaz the 


son of Zadok yet again to Joab, But, 
howsoever, let me, I pray thee, also 
run after Cus hi, And Joab said, 
Wherefore wilt thou run, my gon, 


seeing that th u hast no tidings 
ready? But howsoever, said he, let 
me run, 

xxi, 19. Elhanan...... slew the 
brother of Goliath the Gittite, the 


stuff of whose like a 


weaver s beam, 


spear was 


.I see a god coming up out of 
the earth [marg.: or, gods |. 


And David lamented with this la- 
mentation over Saul and over Jona- 
than hisson: and he bade them teach 
the children of Judah the song of the 
bow; behold it is written in the book 
of Jashar [marg.: or the upright). 


And David said on that day, Who- 
soever smiteth the Jebusites, let him 
get up to the watercourse, and smite 
the lame and the blind, that are hated 
of David's soul. Wherefore they say, 
There are the blind and the lame; 
he cannot come into the house, 


N.V. the same. [Bishops’ Bible 
has: And King David desired to go 
forth unto Absalom: for whereas 
Ammon was dead, he was comforted 
over him. | 


And the woman took and spread 
the covering over the well’s mouth, 
and strewed bruised corn thereon; 
and nothing was known. 


Then said Ahimaaz the son of 
Zadok yet again to Joab, But come 
what may, let me, I pray thee, also 
run after the Cushite. And ‘Joab 
said, Wherefore wilt thou run, my 
son, seeing that thou wilt have no re- 
ward for the tidings? Lut come what 
may, said he, I will run. 


enn Elhanan......slew G liath, Xe, 


While the feast of the New Moon lasted Saul was sufliciently occupied without hunting 
but when it was past, and it was “ 
The rendering in Matthew's gives 


work- 


god” instead 


And the wife said unto Saul: I see 
a God ascending up out of the earth, 


And David sang this song of mourn- 
ing over Saul and over Jonathan his 
gon, and bade to teach the children 
of Israel the staves thereof. Behold 
it is written in the book of the 
righteous. 

Then said David the same day: 
Whosoever winneth the walls, and 
the lame and the blind hated of 
David’s soul (understand shall be 
chief captain, as in 1 Parilip. xi. 
a. b.). Wherefore the blind and the 
lame shall not come into the house, 


And by that time the king turned 
his mini from pursuing Absalom. 
For he had left mourning for the 
death of Ammon. 


And the wife took and spread a 
coverlet on the top of the woll, ad 
strewed thereon steeped barley to 
dry, and the thing was not spiced, 


Then said Abimaaz the son of 
Sadok, again to Joab: Come what 
come will, let me run I pray thee 
after Cushi. And Joab said: Where- 
fore shouldest thou run my son? for 
and thou run thou gettest no reward. 
Well, come what will let me run. 


Elbanan......slew one Goliath a 
Gethite, the staff of whose spear was 
as great as a weaver's cloth beam. 
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1 Kings x. 28, And Solomon had 
horses brought out of Egypt, and were brought out of Egypt; and the 
linen yarn : the king's merchants re- 


ceived the linen yarn at a price. 


And the horses which Solomon had 


king’s merchants received them in 


droves, each drove at a price, 


And Solomon's horses came out of 
Egypt from Keva: the marchants fett 
them from Keva ata price. [Cover 
dale agrees; so does the Douay Bible 


This is another of the passages which have been held up to the public as very great improve- 
ments, when, as in so many other such cases, it is simply going back to the earliest translations, Jn 
Wycliffe’s it is, “ And the horsis of Salomon weren led out of Egipt, and of Coa ; for the merchauntis 
of the king bou3ten of Coa and brougten for prijs ordeyned.” 


xviii. $2. ...... and he madea trench 
about the altar, as great as would 
contain two measures of seed, 


xx. 32. So they girded sackcloth 
on their loins, oad put ropes on their 
heads, and came to the king of 
Israel, and said, Thy servant Ben- 
hadad saith, I pray thee, let me live. 
And he said, Is he yet alive! he ismy 
brother, Now the men did diligently 
observe whether anything would come 
from him, and did hastily catch it: 
and they eaid, Thy brother Ben- 
hadad. 


xxii. 38. And one washed the 
chariot in the pool of Samaria; and 
the dogs licked up his blood; and 
they washed his armour; according 
unto the word of the Lord which he 
epake. 


2 Kings iii. 25. And they beat 
down the cities, and on every good 
piece of land cast every man his stone, 
and filled it; and they stopped all 
the wells of water, and felled all the 
good trees : only in Kir-baraseth left 
they the stones thereof ; howbeit the 
slingers went about it, and smote it. 


viii, 13. And Hazael said, But what, 
is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing? 


ix. 30. And when Jehu was come 
to Jezreel, Jezebel heard of it; and 
she painted her face, and tired her 
head, and looked out at a window, (31) 
And as Jehu entered in at the gate, 
she said, Had Zimri peace, who slew 
bis master? 

xix, 27. But I know thy abode, and 
thy going out, and thy coming in, and 
thy rage against me. Because thy rage 
against me and thy tumult is come up 
into mine ears, therefore I will put 
my hook into thy nose, and my bridle 
in thy lips, and I will turn thee back 
by the way by which thou camest. 

35. And it came to pass that night, 
that the angel of the Lord went out, 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians, 
an hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand: and when they arose early in 
the morning, behold, they were all 
dead corpses. 


xxiii, 17. Then he said, What title 
is that that I eee? 


The eame, 


eso Thy servant Ben-hadad saith, I 
pray thee, let me live. And he said, 
Is he yet alive? he is my brother. 
Now the men observed diligently 
{marg.: took it as an omen] and 
hasted to catch whether it were his 
mind; and they said, Thy brother 
Ben-hadad. 


And they washed the chariot by 
the pool of Samaria; and the dogs 
licked up his blood (now the harlots 
washed themselves (her) ; according 
unto the word of the Lord which he 
spake, 


they stopped all the fountains of 
water, 


And Hazael said, But what, is thy 
servant, which is but a dog, that he 
should do thia great thing? 


And when Jehu was come to 
Jezreel, Jezebel heard of it; and she 
painted her eyes, and tired her head, 
and looked out at the window. And 
as Jehu entered in at the gate, she 
said, Is it peace, thou Zimri, thy 
master’s murderer * 


jut I know thy sitting down and 
thy going out, and thy coming in, 
and thy raging against me. Because 
of thy raging against me, and for that 
thine arrogancy is come up into mine 
ears, therefore will I put my hook in 
thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, 
&e. 





ensees and when men aroso early in 
the morning, behold they were all 
dead corpses. 


Then he said, What monument is 
that which I eee? 


and he made a ditch round 
about the altar, as broad as two 
furrowes of the corn field, [So also 
the Great Bible. | 


scenes and he said: Is he yet alivo 
what, he is my brother. And they 
took the word for good luck and 
hastily caught it out of his mouth, 


and aaid, Yea thy brother Ben-hadad. 


And while the yw ished the chariot 
in the pool of Samaria, the dogs 
licked up his Llood; and harlots 
washed him according unto the word 
of the Lord, which he spake, [Great 
Bible: And harlots washed by the 
pool side, xe, | 

And they overthrew the cities, and 
on every good parcel of land, cast 
every man his stone and overcovered 
it, and stopt all the wella of water, 
and felled all the good trees. And as 
long as the stones thereof did remain 
in the walls of brick [marg.: some 
read of Hareseth| the slingers went 
upon it and bette it. 


And Hazael said: What is thy 
servant, which am but a dog, that I 
should do this great thing? 


And when Jehu was come to 
Jezrahel, Jezabel heard of it; and 
starched her eyes, and tired her head, 
and looked out at a window, Xe, 


1 wote where thou dwelleat, and 
thy coming out and going in know I 
to, and how thou erettest thy bristles 
against me. And becau-<e thou settest 
up thy bristles against me, and that thy 
raging is come up to mine eara, there- 
fore I will put a ring in thy nose and 
a bit in thy lips, &e. 

And it came to pass that the self- 
same night the angel of the Lord went 
out and smote in the host of the 
Assyrians an hundred fourscore and 
five thousand, And when the rem- 
nant were up early in the morning : 
they saw, they were all dead coarses. 
—Great Bible. 

Then the king said, What meaneth 
yonder gravestone which I se 
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out of xxiii. 5. And he put down the and he put down the idolatrous and he put down the Camarites 
nts fett jdolatrous priests, whom the kings priests{marg.: Chemarim] whom the which the kings of Judah had set to 
Cover of Judah had ordained...... and he kings of Judah had ordained...... and burn offerings...... and he brought out 
Bible broughtoutthegrove[marg.: Asherah he brought out the Asherah from the the grovefrom the temple of the Lord, 
or Astarte}] from the house of the house of the Lord, 
rove- Lord, 
&.. Note in Matthew's Bible: “ Camarites, That is the ministers of Baal so called because they were 
, clad with black clothes, or smoky : Camarim signifyeth smoked or burnt, or black Monks of Baal.” 
1 Chron, xv. 21, ......and Azaziah, and Azaziah, with harps set to the and Ozaziah sang with harps an 
round with harps on the Sheminith toexcel, Sheminith, to lead. (Coverdale: with eighth above to encourage withal, 
§ two harps to sing above them on high. | 
“= 2 Chron. ii. 13. And now I have The same ; algo iii. 16. And now I have sent a wise man 
, sent a cunning man, endued with and a man of understanding, called 
alive understanding, of Huram my father's, Hiram Abif [so again iii. 16]. 
a | oa and they made a very The same. and they did exceeding great cost 
outh, great burning for him. about burying of him, 
idad. xviii, 24. ......when thou shalt go The same [marg.: from chamber when thou shalt run from chamber 
into an inner chamber to hide thyself. to chamber). to chamber to hide thyself, 
xxi, 19. ......and his people made The same. but they made him no bonefire like 
no burning for him, like the burning the bonefire of his fathers. 
of his fathere. 
Nehem. iv, 23. So neither I, nor every one went with his weapon As for me and my brethren, and 
my brethren, nor my servants, nor {o the water, [Great Bible: We put my servants, and the men of the 
oe the men of the guard which followed never off our clothes, no more than watch behind me, we put never off 
rlo‘s me, none of us put off our clothes, the other did their harness, save only our clothes, so much as to wash our- 
: saving that overy one put them off because of the water. ] selves. [Coverdale the same. ] 
word for washing [marg.: or, every one 
“te went with his weapon for water }. R. R. 
. (To be continued.) 
= Vervat AND Summer O1p-Wortp Symnot-| reasons which, perbaps, some ofeyour corre- 
ered 1sms.—The Egyptian evidently took as an example | spondents can give. In Italy we see them vended 
ter, of agricultural diligence the energetic movements about on Ascension Day (May 14, the 13th being 
las in early summer of the Ateuchis sacer, or scarabeus Old May Day) in little cages, and they are bought 
aa of the Nile, yet the cause of the fulsome worship as omens of good fortune. Calabrians called the 
ent and constant recurrence of the beetle symbol on golden green beetle “the horse of the moon”— 
Egyptian monuments is not very clear. When the hippos or vital energy of the sun. The red one 
thy Flora puts forth her strength and all peoples wel- with Pack spots is our “Jadybird,” the Hindu 
it I come her in early May with festive gatherings, | Indra gopa or “Indra the Shepherd” or ‘‘ Pre- 
dancing, and many unseemly rites, as around | server,” which also signifies the sun. Russians 
an maypoles, &c., myriads of these Coleoptera may be call it “the little cow of God”—a lunar term ; 
und seen laying their eggs on the mut or fertile mother Piedmontese “the chicken of Santu Nicola,” or 
ad, matrix—the soft mud of the Nile. This marked St. Nichol; and Tuscans say it is sacred to St. 
to the Egyptian the final subsiding period of the Lucia, an old lady who is always trying to mate 
Nile, when the seed might be safely committed to young ones, and who with this object promotes 
the energized soil, as he saw the scarabs so eon- harvest homes and several other fétes of a more 
- fidently consign their eggs. Man and beetle alike | than doubtful character. Italians also call it “a 
¥ heaped the soft mud over their treasure, the latter | little dove” (spirit or Holy Ghost); and their 
es laboriously rolling its heap into a ball and pushing |Santu Nicola is “the patron of young men,” and 
est it upwards beyond the reach of water. Thus buried | not always what he should be. German maidens, 
hy in the hot desert sands it was incubated by Father | says Manvhardt (ii. 211), call the insect “the 
~" Sol. Hence it is said the beetle was a fit repre- | little horse or bird of God,” and send it to their 
sentative of the sun and fertile power generally, | sweethearts as ‘‘ a messenger of love,” adding that 
if. and therefore often appears as Kepher Ra—the it is untrustworthy, “often fleeing away lest it be 
- centre or vital force of the solar orb. Sur- | burned by the summer sun.” 
he rounded by serpent with tail in mouth it denotes The cockchafer, like the green beetle, had extra- 


the eternity of matter. It is so delineated on the 
Soane sarcophagus, executed, said the late secre- 
tary of the Society of Biblical Archwology, when 
Moses was turning his rod into a serpent, or per- 
chance healing the tribe by uprearing one on a 
pole. Scarabs also figure in lunar mythologies, for 


ordinary powers. Both were associated with the 
cuckoo and other vernal arrivals ‘‘ who welcome the 
sun-hero from the wintry marsh.” They constantly 
save heroes and ‘‘ make princesses laugh who never 


| laughed before.” Christians carried forward these 


traditions and ideas, as some writers in “N, & Q.” 
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pointed out a year ortwoago. The insect was termed 
“the scarabeus of God” (Epiphanius), “the em- 
blem of an only begotten”; and St. Augustine, 
as quoted by Moore, is credited with saying of it 
“bonus ille scarabeus meus,” &c., and again, 
‘*Christus in cruce vermis et scarabeus.” The 
Egyptian saw his cruz ansata and Christians “ the 
sign of life eternal” in the cruciform marking on 
its back. 

Very much more might be profitably said on 
these matters, but our popular “ N. & Q.” is not 
a suitable place wherein to treat in a thorough 
manner such vernal “love birds,” “ doves,” and 
“ laughing ” symbols. J. G. R. Fortona, 

Edinburgh. 


Sir Ricwarp Sreere’s “ Grammar.”—Watt, 
in his Bibliotheca, ii. 877, under the heading 
“ Steele, R.” states that he published in 1728 A 
Grammar of the English Tongue, Lond., 12mo.; 
and Lowndes (ed. 1863), p. 2506, mentions the 
same book, but with the date 1720. What is the 
foundation for this statement? To say the least, 
it appears improbable that Steele wrote or pub- 
lished any such book, There was a letter in the 
Tatler, No. 234, October 7, 1710, which is said to 
have been written by James Greenwood, teacher 
at a school at Woodford, in Essex, and afterwards 
assistant master at St. Paul’s School, in which it is 
said, ‘‘ It is our fortune to have such a grammar, 
with notes, now in the press, and to be published 
next term.” Ina following number of the Tatler, 
No. 255, November 25, there is an advertisement 
of, shortly will be published, “ An Essay towards a 
Practical English Grammar, by James Green- 
wood.” Much about the same time—that is to 
say, in November, 1710—there appeared in the 
Works of the Learned, p. 687-92, a somewhat 
elaborate review of a new book then issued, 
entitled 

“ A Grammar of the English Tongue ; with notes giving 
the Grounds and Reason of Grammar in general, To which 
is added a new Prosodia ; or the art of English Numbers. 
All adapted to the Use of Gentlemen and Ladies, as well 
as of the schools of Great Britain. London, printed for 
John Brightland, and sold by Mr. Guy in Lombard Street, 
Mr. Sare at Gray’s-Inn, Mr. Brown at Temple Bar |and 
others, including | Mr, Bettesworth, on London Bridge,” 
12mo. pp. 180. This little volume purports 
to be under the direct patronage of Steele. It 
bears, fronting the title-page, the head of Cato 
the Censor, and an “ Approbation,” signed Isaac 
Bickerstaff, and the reviewer in the Works of the 
Learned says, in reference to this, “ the Censor of 
Great Britain is in most particulars esteem’d not 
only an Excellent but an Impartial Judge.” From 
the preface we gather that the book was prepared 
by John Brightland. The editor, whose name does 
not appear, states that 
** Mr. Brightland could not compleat it to his satisfaction 
and it being our good fortune to be acquainted with him, 
he was pleased to press us to the undertaking...... where- 





fore being furnish'd with all the helps that either an- 
cient or modern writers cou'd supply us withal, and the 
Assistance of all our Learned Acquaintance, we bave ven- 
tur’d to suffer our Endeavours to see the Public.” 
There were, then, in 1710 two small works on gram- 
mar, both of which appear more or less under the 
sanction of Steele. Greenwood’s book was several 
times reprinted, and the letter from the Tatler was 
prefixed to the later editions. From the Monthly 
Chronicle it appears that the third edition was 
issued in May, 1729. Brightland’s book appears 
to have been published in November, 1710, and 
bears on the first page the approbation of Isaac 
Bickerstaff; it was reprinted with considerable 
additions in 1712, and again in 8vo. in 1714. 
From the Monthly Chronicle for 1728 it appears 
that “the fifth edition of the Grammar of the 
English Tongue recommended by Isaac Bicker- 
staffe, Esq.,” was published in August of that 
year ; and in the index of the Chronicle the title 
of the book is curiously shortened into Bickerstaffe's 
Grammar. Perhaps this may have led to the idea 
that the grammar which was recommended by 
Bickerstaff was written by Steele. 
Epwarp Sotty. 

Car or Liserty.—Mithras lived in a flint, and 
the Persian fable runs that he was born of a stone 
—that is, when the flint was struck be darted 
therefrom. Mithras, consequently, is fire. But 
the Persians called the sun Mithras. They had 
three genii ruling ; one was good and one was bad, 
and the one between was Mithras. Now Mithras, 
as may be seen at the British Museum, was coifed 
with what has been called the Phrygian cap of 
liberty, and he is stabbing the bull with the 
poniard (axivdxys). This has been interpreted as 
the sun entering the sign of Taurus. That may be 
one of the meanings; but Statius (Thebaid, i.) 
does not mean that when he speaks of him as 
“torquentem cornua Mithram.” It stands there 
for the action of the sun and moon, the male and 
female principle throughout nature. I want more 
information about that Phrygian cap, however. 
The Mithraic rites were the same as the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the initiation into which led a man into 
‘*the perfect liberty” of which this headgear be- 
came the emblem, as Minerva is helmeted, 
though otherwise entirely nude, to signify that 
whoso has the head completely armed is more 
invulnerable than Achilles. The mitre of bishops 
is a round cap cleft, which the ecclesiastical 
symbolists say represents fire, as of Pentecost; and 
so it does, but not asthey mean. The cleft is the 
double horn of the moon and the round towered 
cap the sun, as the round towers of Ireland are 
Mithraic, though of grosser interpretation. The 
Trojans, the Dacians, the Mysians,and the Amazons, 
all have this cap truncated conical. Virgil treats 
it as peculiarly Phrygian (4?n. ix.616): “Et habent 
redimicula mitre, O vere Phrygiw, neque enim 
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Phryges!” “Get to your Dindymus again, ye 
Phrygian women, for ye are not men, and sport 
your mitres tied beneath the chin.” 

All Phrygia was sacred to Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, the Queen of Heaven. So this cap of 
the Phrygian goddess was the cap of Cybele. We 
have it again with the high priest of the Jews, only 
Josephus describes it as more like a hemisphere or 
turban. In the early ages bishops were entreated 
by their crown. ‘“Precor coronam vestram” 
was the phrase used. Dr. Brewer says (Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, s.v. “ Liberty”) 
that the French Jacobins wore a red cap, which 
everybody knows, and that in England it was blue 
with a white border, which I never heard of. But 
the pileus that conferred liberty on the slave in 
Rome was of white or undyed felt (7iAcov Acvxdv). 
Diodorus Siculus, as quoted in Smith’s Dict., thus 
describes it. Why,again, did this Phrygian cap sur- 
mount Britannia’s spear on some of our old coins ? 
Now I wish to establish a connexion between this 
bonnet or cap of the Phrygian goddess Cybele and 
the castula, the tunic or stomacher worn below the 
breasts by Roman virgins. Was this castula a part 
of the attire of Cybele? It is a great pity that 
there is no really good book on symbols and 
symbolism. In poetry, in church mythology, 
antiquities, and in analogical philosophy it is a 
perpetual want, and, for all I see, is likely so to 
continue. One man cannot do it, but a Selden 
or an Erasmus might begin. Once commenced, it 
would grow, like Phillips’s World of Words, into 
a Johnson, a Webster, and lastly a Philological 
Society’s Dictionary. ©, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


“Tue Uscanonicat And ArocrypHat Scrip- 
tures.”—The continued appearance in “ N, & Q.” 
of an advertisement with this heading induces me 
to ask room for a few words on the subject. In 
the whole of Christendom the books so spoken of 
are received by the infallible authority of the 
Catholic Church as integral parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. But the decision to which I wish to draw 
attention here is that given by the third Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Canterbury, Whitgift, a man 
of learning and character. I quote from Strype’s 
own edition of his Life of Whitgift, London, 1718, 
In the “ Appendix of Records,” Number xvi. is 
“ Meanes how to settle a Godly and Charitable 
Quietness in the Church, &c., offered to the Arch- 
bishop : With his answers.” On p. 80 is this :— 

“That no Mynisters be enforced to reade any Piece of 
the Apocrypha in the Service; seinge in the first Booke 
prynted in the beginninge of her Majesties Raigne the 
tame is left out, And was after (without Warrant of 
Lawe and contrarie to the Statute, which alloweth but 
three Alterations) inserted, 

Answere. 

This were to alterand change the Booke, not to expounde 
yt. The Scripture here called Apocrypha, abusively and 
unproperlie, are //o/y Wrytings, voyd of error, Parte of 





the Bible, and soe accounted of in the Purest Tyme of 
the Churche, and by the best Wryters: Ever redd in the 
Church of Christ, and shall never be forbidden by me, 
or by my Consent: They are in the Kalendar of King 
Kdward's latter Booke, and prynted the first year of her 
Majesties Raigne ; and the Alteration of the Kalendar, 
as it now is, is sufficiently warranted.” 

Perhaps this detail may have escaped the notice of 
some readers of “‘ N. & Q.” » Be 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Mipsummer Eve anv Fires.—The pensioners 
of the Hull Charter House received an annual 
allowance wherewith to rejoice at Midsummer. 
At first these rejoicings took place on the eve, but 
afterwards (from 1637) on the day. I have noticed 
entries of the payment from 1581 to 1645; the 
first is “vnto the brethren & sisters on Midsom* 
even to be merrie w", xij.” From 1586 the sum 
was always two shillings, but in 1645 balf-a-crown. 
In 1454 one Alice Tomson was giving evidence at 
Ripon of Jobn Walker’s promise (and more) to 
marry her. She was pressed to be circumstantial, 
and replied that she well remembered both the day 
and the time of day, viz., “in festo nativitatis 
Sancte Johannis Baptists, in nocte quando ignes 
erant illuminati” (Ripon Chapter Acts, 1875, 
p. 39, Surt. Soc., vol. Ixiv.). W. C. B. 


Curious Errors.—There are at least twe 
curious things in Great Thoughts for May 30. 

As illustrations of the fact that fathers do nox 
always live to witness the achievements of their 
sons, it is said (p. 303): “ The fathers of Euripides 
and Sophocles did not witness the victories they 
gained, nor did Miltiades see the valour of Cimon. 
Ariosto beard not Plato’s lectures.” The last fact 
is so obvious that it was not worth stating. Ariston 
was the name of Plato’s father. 

Among the “ Maxims on Kindness ” on p. 308 is 
“ We hang little thieves and take off our hats to 
great ones.” The editor’s views on the subject of 
kindness seem to be rather peculiar. 

Joun RanDAtt. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Woon’s Ha.rrence, 1723.—In the patent 
granted by George I. to William Wood for coining 
copper money for Ireland, which led to Swift’s 
celebrated Drapier’s Letters, there was also power 
given to coin halfpence, pence, and twopences for 
His Majesty’s plantations in America. In the 
Freeholders’ Journal for January 23, 1723, it is 
stated that he began the coinage for Ireland on 
Monday, the 21st inst., 
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“in a building erected for that purpose in Phoenix Street, 
near the Seven Dials; and that in about a month’s time 
he will commence to coin copper money for America at 
Bristol ; which will be made of a beautiful compound 
metal ; his Majesty's head and the inscription Georgius 
Rex being on the one side; on the reverse a Rose, 
with this motto, Rosa Americana utile dulci,"’ 
The fate of the coinage for Ireland is well known; 
what was the fate of that intended for America ? 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Bartizan.—Can any trace be found of this 
alleged word before its use by Sir Walter Scott, in 
1808, in his poem of Marmion (canto vi. st. 2) 7— 

“ Ite varying circle did combine 
Bulwark and bartisan and line,” 

I can find no such word in any dictionary of 

last century. It is not in Todd’s Johnson, nor in 

Richardson ; not even in Craig, 1847. There seems 
reason to fear that it is a simple blunder. Mean- 
while it is important to be sure of its first appear- 
ance. J. A. H. Murray. 


Camrett.—In an old book on husbandry, by 
W. Lawson, occurs the following. Treating upon 
the “time best for proyning,” he says:—“ And here 
we must remember the common homely proverbe, 

*Soone crookes the tree 
That good Camrell must be.’” 
Will any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly inform me 
what is meant by the word camrell ? 
©. L. Pryce. 


[Is it possible that this word is a contraction or a mis- 
rint of cambrel=gambrel, a piece of wood on which 
utchers stretch or hang a slaughtered animal !} 


Eccies.—There are many places in England 
and also in Scotland in which the word Eccles 
forms the substance with the addition of “ field,” 
or “hall,” or some other adjunct. Can any of 
your readers inform me as to the exact etymology 
of the word Eccles ? E. T. A. 


On Eacte’s Winc.—Swift, in some of his 
verses, has the following simile :— 
“Sing 
Like the victorious wren perched on the eagle’s wing.” 
And again, Colley Cibber says:— 
“ Perched on the eagle's towering wing 
The lowly linnet loves to sing.”’ 
Is this so? I can find no such fact recorded in 
the natural history of these birds. I know, of 
course, the old fable of the wren defeating the 
eagle in upward flight. This may be the germ of 
Swift's simile; but it certainly does not apply to 
the linnet. Joun Caurcuitt Sykes, 
21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E, 


Caricature or A Barner.—I wish to ask the 
raison détre of a caricature, printed from an 
engraved copper-plate, representing a human figure 
built up of the trade utensils of a barber. 
entitled, “Don Tonsorio, Chiverero, Scrapero, 


It is | 


| Trimerado, Cove of the Sniveling Chive, vulgarly 
called a barber; Erected out of his own utensils 
without the assistance of nature, by Don Pizzararo.” 
The plate is to be had of F. Hammond, engraver, 
in Charles Court in St. Martin’s Lane, and is 
dated June 11,1746. The various members are 
numbered, and a reference below gives the names 
of all the utensils used in the figure. On the 
ground beside the figure are three wig-blocks with 
faces; they are inscribed respectively, ‘‘ N-ere,” 
“ Gr-ng-r,” “ Ch-p-m-n,” and the reference at foot 
explains that these were “three notorious spoil- 
trades.” W. H. Patterson, 


Tompstone or GunpraDA DE WARRENNE.— 
Will any one kindly inform me where the tomb- 
stone of black marble with the inscription in 
memory of Gundrada de Warrenne is now to be 
found? Mr. E. ©. Waters states that it was 
removed to Ifield Church; but the Rector of Ifield 
(April 7, 1885) knows nothing about ~ -. 


Axcient Boox-prate.—On looking over my 
bookshelves I find a copy of Causes Célébres, in 
20 vols., 1734 to 1750, with a book-plate in each 
volume of a coat of arms in oval shield surmounted 
by a ducal coronet, and below the name, “ Aune 
Therese Ph: D’'YVE”; Paly, gules and vair, or 
vairy, may be the blazon of the arms. I should 
like to identify this lady. Mania E, Foss. 

Addiscombe. 


PeeraGE ATTAINDER Reversion. —Can you 
or any of your readers oblige me with information 
as follows? The inheritor of an attainted peerage 
obtains a reversion. Does he, or does he not, 
receive a fresh patent—virtually constituting a 
new peerage—with limitations as to remainders, 
&e. ? X. C. 


Sournoquy or Napotton at Sr. Hereva.— 
Fifty years ago I came across this speech. It was 
of about twenty to thirty lines, and began— 

“ Life ia a dream ; and is it come to this? 

Is this the dismal end of all my greatness?” Kc, 
And ended:— 
“ My mind's wrapt up in triple brass, 
And I'll sit me down in sweet tranquillity.” 
Who was the author ? C. M, I. 
Athenzum Club, 


Heratpic.—Among the papers of Sir Edward 
Walker, Garter temp. Charles II., there is a draw- 
ing of the following arms, “Gules, a pale raguly 
argent, between two crowns or. The crest, argent, 
two arms couped at the shoulders, bowed, counter 
embowed, vambraced, holding between the gaunt- 

lets a crown or.” The paper has partly perished 
| through damp, but is endorsed “ Armes of Ger...”; 
there is part of one other letter, which may be r, 0, 
ora, This shield seems to be a design for arms for 
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some person who had distinguished himself in 
defence of the Crown during the Civil War. I 
cannot find in Papworth any example of a pale 
raguly. Were these arms granted; and, if so, 
whose are they ? W. E. Buck.ery. 


Turton Famity. — There lived in Dublin 
Francis Turton, gent., attorney, from 1771 to 
1794. His eldest son, also an attorney, settled in 
Limerick, and died circa 1798. Another son, 
Robert Turton, Lieut.-Colonel of Artillery in the 
Indian army, married Frances Jackson, daughter 
of Edward Rowland Jackson, of Castleview, co. 
Cork, Esq., and died without issue. His daughter, 
Frances ‘Turton, married the Rev. George Walker 
Cotton, sometime curate of St. Anne’s parish, 
Dublin. The arms of these Turtons are identical 
with those of the Staffordshire family of that name. 
Family tradition states that the above-named 
Francis Turton was of the family of Turtons of 
Oakhouse, Stafford. Can any reader of ‘‘ N..& Q.” 
throw light upon his genealogy ? F. F. C. 


JenupA Ben Hatrava. — Will you kindly 
inform me if there is a translation of the works of 
Jehuda Ben Halava in German, French, Spanish, or 
English; and, if possible, where I can procure a 
copy? I have failed to find a copy mentioned in 
any catalogue, although I have kept watch for it 
for two years. If you will kindly furnish this 
information you will greatly oblige. 

Hervert Maruews, 

Tut Lorv’s Prayer 1x Verse.—I shall be 
glad to know whether any metrical version of the 
Lord’s Prayer exists in addition to the following, 
ascribed to George Withers ? 

“ Our father, which in Heaven art, 
We sane tify Thy name ; 
Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done 
In Ileaven and earth the same ; 
Give us this day our daily bread ; 
And us forgive Thou so, 
As we on them that do offend 
Forgiveness do bestow; 
Into te mptation lead us not 
But us from evil free ; 
For Thine the kingdom, power, and praise 
Is, and shall ever be, 
Movie Tuomsoy, 
29, Maddox Street, W. 


Tue Inisn Srinirvan Rerresentative Peers. 
—Can any of your readers give me information on 
the following points connected with the right of 
sitting in the House of Peers of Irish representa- 
tive spiritual peers /— 

1. Was the right of sitting incidental to the 
see or personal to the bishop? Did a bishop lose 
his seat if translated to another see during a session 
in which he was entitled to sit ? 

2. How was the rotation of Irish representative 


bishops affected by the Irish Church Temporalities | heart of the onlooker. 











Act, 1832, which enacted that certain sees should, 
as they became vacant, be united to certain other 
sees? This took effect from 1833. 

3. Lord Somerton, Archbishop of Dublin (after- 
wards Earl of Normanton), was elected a temporal 
representative peer (of course for life) in 1800. 
Did he sit also as a spiritual representative peer 
when his turn came in the ordinary rotation, or 
was he passed over on those occasions ? 

Tuomas J. Hercy. 


Tue Recisters or Baryanv’s Iny,—Where 
and how may these be consulted ? 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Roman Encianp.—Can any antiquarian corre- 
spondent tell me where I can find a list of the 
authorities on the Roman occupation of Britain ? 
Of course I am aware of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
Collectanea Antiqua and Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
Celt, Roman, and Saxon. TT, Cann Huaues. 


Ross, Bisuor or Exeter.—Can any reader 
give me, or refer me to any information respecting 
the lineage, &c., of John Ross, Bishop of Exeter, 
who died 1792? I have seen the obituary notices 
in the Gentleman’s and the European magazines. 
How was the Rev. W. Gregor, to whom he gave 
a living in (I think) Cornwall, related to him 
through his (Gregor’s) wife ? » Be 


Asxett.—I should feel much obliged if any of 
your readers can suggest probable pedigree of 
Katharine and Silvester Askell, or Askul!, who 
died in Lambeth about 1735. mM, FP. 


“Tur Deatn or tne Orv Squinr.”—A friend 
asks me for the whereabouts of a certain poem 
thus called, written by the late G. W. Thornbury. 
I have given him my conjectures; but perhaps 
some one will be good enough to furnish au exact 
reference. J. M. 


Exorcisms.—1. What edition of the Prayer 
300k contains services for exorcisms? 2. Did the 
Bishop of Exeter specially consecrate a man named 
Ruddall as an exorcist? 3. Has the Psalter of 
Sarum ever been reprinted ? W. Sisrey. 


Tue Henrew Kanparan.—Can any of your 
readers say where the Zobar and the Septer Jet- 
zirah can be seen, or a copy obtained in Hebrew ? 

VV. @ @ V. 

Krvastey’s “Hypatia.”—All persons who have 
had this year the good fortune to visit the Gros- 
venor Gallery must have been struck at once by 
the picture of the above from the facile brush of 
Mr. ©. W. Mitchell. The sight of this drawing, 
with Canon Kingsley’s heroine as its central 
figure, arouses the keenest sympathy in the 
Has this subject, or 
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anything akin, to it ever before been seen on 
the walls of our picture-galleries? What were 
the principal sources from which the Canon of 
Westminster drew the materials for what many 
of his admirers consider to be his finest novel ? 
When we think of this production we can never 
forget one incident in its history: how, because he 
had written it, because he had “ spoken out what 
was in him clear and strong,” he was denied 
the highest aim of his ambition—the D.C.L. degree 
of the University of Oxford. Will not posterity 
thank him for what he has done to give us a true, 
if painful, delineation of the manners of the early 
Church ? T. Cann Hvucues, 


Otp Newsparers.—Where can I inspect com- 
plete files of the Daily Advertiser (established 
1730), the Morning Advertiser (established 1794), 
and the Morning Herald (established 1781)? 
The collection in the Library of the British 
Museum is very incomplete. - RB. D. 


Heratpic Boox-rtate.—I have one bearing 
arms of Purvis, of Vicar’s Hill House, which seem 
very singular. Azure, between three mascles or, 
on @ fess argent three mullets of the field, im- 
paling Sable, a lion passant arg., a fleur de lys or 
in chief and base between two flanchesarg., bear- 
ing swan’s head couped sable; over this in a 
lozenge, Azure, an anchor ppr. between two 
mullets arg. in chief paly arg. and gules; over all 
the arms of the lozenge exactly repeated on an 
escutcheon. What is the meaning of the lozenge? 

W. M. M. 


Postat Feaaxks.—Among some franks which 
were lately given to me were the undermentioned. 
I should feel much obliged if you could inform me 
in your paper what was the rank of each of the 
peerages I name, and also what in the succession 
was the writer, judging by the date of my frank. 
Montfort, October 15, 1789; Beresford, January 
29, 1830; Farnbourgh (no date, not a frank) ; 
Norwich, August 8, 1826; Segrave, September 
10,1831. Norwich having no initial before his 
name, I thought he might not be the bishop. 

Geratp H. Stewart Woop. 

P.S. The address on Lord Farnborough’s letter 
is “To T. Dighton, Esq'™, Com‘ in Chiefs Office, 
Horse Guards.” 


Coriovs Cotx.—I have in my possession a 
copper coin of which the following is a descrip- 
tion. Can any of your readers tell me what it 
represents? It is circular and its diameter is one 
ioch and seven-eighths. On the front is a shield 
with what appears to be the lion rampant of 
Scotland ; shield surmounted by a crown im- 
perial with the letters c.n.s. and 16 on one side 
of the shield and 86 on the other, making the date 
1686. On the obverse a St. Andrew’s cross ex- 


tending over the whole side, composed of two 

arrows surmounted by a royal crown; also the figure 

1 and the letters or and sm; also a star opposite 

the crown at the bottom, J. Ormonpn. 
Rowsley, Southsea, 


Dictionaries Wantep.—Reference wanted to 
dictionaries or vocabularies of the East Monghol 
(other than Kowalewski’s), Kamtschatkan, Er-i 
dialect of the Mordwinian (spoken in govs. 
Nijni-Novgorod and Simbirsk), and of the Khir- 
giz and Bashkirs. R. S. Cuarsock. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WanTeD.— 


“'Twas a man! 
But could we women write as scholars can, 
Men would stand marked with far more wickedness 
Than all the sons of Adam could redress.” 
“ Who is the honest man? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true : 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due.” 
“© gentle Moon, the voice of thy delight 
Falls on me like thy clear and tender light 
Soothing the seaman, borne the summer night 
Through isles for ever calm.” 
A. M. C, 
**Cum Sol non solito Lumine rizerit, 
Et Fortuna volubilis 
Fati difficilem jecerit Aleam.” 
I find the passage cited as from “ Cusim, Lib. I. 0. 2.” 
What does this mean? M. F. 
“ Yonder ill-consolidated Europe 
Joun VP. Stirwets. 


” 


Replies. 
THE “SIR PAUL PINDAR.” 
(6 8, xi. 445.) 

In the Visitation of London, 1633, Sir Paul 
Pindar appears as ‘‘ Sir Pawle Pinder, K*, some- 
time ambassador in Constantinople,” but no child 
or wife of his is mentioned. He was son of 
Thomas Pinder, of Wellingborough, and grandson 
of Robert Pinder, of Yorkshire. His eldest 
brother, Ralph Pinder, married Susan Lawe, and 
had two sons, Matthew Pinder, of Gray’s Inn, 
and Paul Pinder, of London, who married Susan, 
daughter of John Flamsted, of Leicester, and had 
two sons and three daughters. 

Sir Peter Pindar died in 1650, aged eighty-four. 
There is an engraving (by Stow) of him with his 
brother from pictures painted at Constantinople 
in 1613, and another, 8vo., of him alone. 

It was not Paul Pindar whom Pope had in his 
mind’s eye “ when he immortalized Sir Balaam in 
his Moral Essays,” but Thomas Pitt (grandfather 
of the great Earl of Chatham), commonly called 
“Diamond Pitt,” from his having, while governor 
of Fort St. George, realized a large fortune, chiefly 
| by the purchase and sale of a diamond of extra- 
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ordinary size. It was about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, and weighed 127 carats, He purchased it for 
48,000 pagodas (20,400/.) and sold it for 135,0001. 
to the French king in 1717. Thomas Pitt was 
reputed to have obtained it unfairly, and Pope’s 
lines gave such currency to the false ramour, that 
he deemed it necessary to publish a correct state- 
ment of the circumstances ; and a further vindi- 
cation being thought desirable, a sermon was 
preached on the subject by Mr. Richard Eyre, 
Canon of Sarum. Pope goes very near Pitt’s 
name in the following lines,— 
“ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away; 
He pledged it to the knight, the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit.”’ 
Constance RussEtt. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


An article on Sir Paul Pindar appeared in 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, part v. En- 
gravings of the house in which he lived, now 
the tavern in Bishopsgate called after him, which 
Mr. Pickrorp tells us is probably doomed to 
destruction, are given in Thornbury’s Old and 
New London, vol. ii. p. 151. Before his appoint- 
ment as ‘‘ambassador to the Turkish emperor,” 
as he is described in the epitaph at St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, he had been consul at Aleppo of the 
Company of English Merchants. The two massive 
flagons amongst the altar plate at Peterborough 
Cathedral, and a paten and chalice, were presented 
by Sir Paulin the years 1638 and 1639. I do not 
find any mention of his marriage or family, or 
that he held any civic appointments in London. 

W. D. Sweerine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Sir Paul Pindar was the second baronet of the 
name. His father, Sir Peter, was created a baronet 
in 1662. Sir Paul died in 1705, when the title 
became extinct (see Burke’s Extinct Baronetage). 
I have a rather fine anonymous book-plate, 5} in. 
by 34in., which must be that of Sir Paul Pindar. 
It has the billowy mantling common abovt 1700, 
and is signed ‘‘ B, Cole, delin. et sculp.” The 
arms, which are not tinctured, are a chevron be- 
tween three lions’ heads erased crowned; crest, a 
lion’s head erased crowned. These are the arms 
of Pindar or Pyndar, Earl Beauchamp. Those of 
Pindar, baronets, according to Burke, are without 
the chevron, but were disallowed by Dugdale in 
the Visitation of 1663. As the book-plate has the 
Ulster badge, I think it can only be that of Sir 
Paul Pindar. C. R. Mannie, 

Diss Rectory, Norfolk, 


No photographs have been taken of this house, 
but some very good etchings of it are to be had of 
Mr. J. D. Meadows, 22, Bishopsgate Street With- 
out. W. R. Tare, 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 





Nearly all that Mr. Pickrorp has to say about 
this house will be found in Walter Thornbury’s 
Old and New London, vol. ii. p. 152-3. 

Mus Urpanvs. 

Tae Ovpest Existina Corporation (6" §, 
xi. 7, 273, 398).—The first charter of Appleby 
was lost, but the town has had a mayor from a 
very early time, and many grants of privileges 
and immunities have been made to the burgesses. 
Henry II. (1154-89) granted the town charters, 
and John (1199-1216) conferred privileges on the 
inhabitants in the first year of his reign. But all 
the charters and privileges were surrendered in the 
first year of James II. (1685), who incorporated 
the place de novo. One of the curious privileges 
enjoyed by the borough in olden times is recorded 
in Nicholson and Burns’s well-known history of 
the county. In 6 Edward I. (1278), before the 
justices itinerant of Cumberland, an agreement 
was made by the then mayor of Appleby “ claim- 
ing to be exempt from paying tolls throughout 
England, by charter, except within the City of 
London.” The history of the borough has 
been very eventful. In 22 Henry II. (1176) 
it was surprised by William, King of Scot- 
land, and utterly destroyed, and again in 12 
Richard II. (1389) it was wasted by the Scots. 

Everarp Home CoLpman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


E. L. G. is rather mixed in his communication 
at the last reference. “The late meeting of 
mayors” was held at Winchester to celebrate the 
septencentenary of the mayoralty of that city, not 
of London, and the Lord Mayor was a guest. 
There is a list of mayors of Winchester in the 
Guildhall there from 1184, but the first extant 
charter is considerably later, and the first part of 
the list is looked upon by most antiquaries with 
considerable distrust. H. Astuey WILLIAMS, 


As in the correspondence on this subject the 
claims of Newcastle-upon-Tyne have not been fully 
dealt with, perhaps a note of earlier charters 
granted to the “canny toon” may not be amiss. 
Although the customs of the town were ascertained 
temp. Henry IL, and probably confirmed, there 
is no record of any charter prior to one granted by 
Henry II. John granted three distinct charters, 
which are respectively dated February 7, 1201, 
February 5, 1214, and January 28, 1217. The 
first of these charters raised the ancient fee 
farm rent of 50/. to 601, and the second charter 
increased it to 1001, which has been regularly 
paid down to the present date. The Corporation 
is about to purchase this fee farm rent, which was 
alienated by the Crown in the reign of Charles IT. 
It may also be mentioned that John’s third charter 
exempted the burgesses from trial by jury, created 
local courts, which are still inexistence, and granted 
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that burgesses should hold their tenements accord- 
ing to the “custom of Winchester.” For full 
information as to the charters of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, see Brand’s History of Newcastle and 
Gibson’s Newcastle-upon-Tyne Improvement Acts 
(the introduction). A. Hl. D. 


Sincutar Epitrarns (6% §, x. 124, 317, 414; 
xi. 14, 473).—The following epitaph, which is 
inscribed upon a brass nailed to the south wall of 
Cumnor Church, Berks, may interest some readers 
of “N. & Q.”:— 

“ An Epitaph upon y* death of James Walsh, 

The body of James Waleh lyeth buryed heere, 

Who left this mortall life at fourscore yeare ; 

One thousand and six hundred twelve he dyed: 

And for the poore did christianly provide ; 

Accordinge to the talent God had lent, 

Five poundes he gave, of zeal and good intent ; 

The fruite makes knowne the nature of the tree, 

Good life the Christian, even so was hee ; 

Whose tyme well spent unto his soule did gain, 

The heavenly rest where holy saynts remayne ; 

This memory a lovinge wife, unto her husband gave, 

To shew her hart remembers him, though death en- 

close his grave ; 

The gifte he gave unto the poore, she hath inlarg’d 

the same, 

— five poundes added to his five, unto her Christian 

ame ; 

Ilath placed them both to y* Churchmen here, no wise 

to be delay'd, 

But that yearly to the poore of Comner he a marke of 

silver pay’d 

Which is the full apoynted rent, of the whole be- 

queathed some, 

And eo for ever shall remayne, untill the day of dome; 

In Ce ae for the poores releife, Margery Weleh doth 

wh 

The charge of this when she is deade, may be per- 

formed still ;”’ 
Cuaries J. Davies. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


In Henfield Church, Sussex, there is a brass 
with a record of the death of Mrs. Kenwell 
Merste, and of her grandson Meneleb, who pre- 
deceased her, May 21, 1627, aged nine years:— 

“Great Jove hath lost his Ganymede I know 
Which made him seek an other heer below 
And finding heer not one like unto this 
Hath ta’en him hence into Eternall bliss 
Cease then for thy deer Meneleb to weep 
God's darling was too good for thee to keep 
But rather joy in his great favour given 
A child on earth was made a saint in heaven.” 

C. W. W. 

The following, which I took down in my note- 

book some years ago in the church of St. Sepulchre, 


at Northampton, is worthy of note on account of | 


its singularly profane juxtaposition of cur Lord 

and an English peer: “In honorem Illius Qui 

in sacro sepulchro triduum latuit et viri nobilis- 

simi Comitis de Northampton virtutum memo- 

riam,” &c, E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 





I am informed by the Rev. R. Lawson (vide The 
Nation in the Parish) that although the curious 
epitaph referred to is said to be given in the 
supplement to Nash’s History of Worcestershire 
as belonging to Upton-on-Severn, yet no trace or 
tradition of it could be found in the parish, and 
therefore it was not given in Mr. Lawson’s book, 
The extraordinary epitaph below is reported to 
exist in some Shropshire graveyard :— 

“ When terrestrial, all in chaos, shall exhibit effer- 
vescence, 

Then celestial virtues, in their most refulgent brilliant 

essence, 

Shall in beaming beauteous radiance thro’ the ebulli- 

tion shine, 

Transcending to glorious regions, beatifical, divine, 

Human power absorbed deficient to delineate such 

effulgent lasting eparks, 

Where honest plebeians ever will have precedence o’er 

ambiguous grand mon-archs.” 
It seems impossible, but so it was printed in a 
local journal some forty years ago, Can any one 
identify ? G. L. F. 


Morttors AND Inscriptions on Hovses Aanp 
oTHerR Buitpines (6S. x. 441, 511; xi. 42, 77, 
134, 195, 261, 303, 342, 401, 504).—In your 
notice of “ Mottoes and Inscriptions on Houses 
and other Buildings” you refer to the inscription 
on the Royal Exchange. May I give you some 
information in regard to it ? 

The late Sir William Tite was the architect of 
the Royal Exchange, and Prince Albert took great 
interest in the building. In conversation with 
Sir William the Prince remarked that in his coun- 
try (Germany) it was usual to place some motto 
or inscription on some conspicuous stone or place 
in buildings of an important and public character. 
The architect suggested that the Prince should 
kindly suggest a motto, and the Prince undertook 
to doit. On a subsequent occasion the Prince 
told Sir William that he had consulted the late 
Dean Milman, who had recommended what the 
Prince thought very appropriate. The motto 
suggested by the Dean and approved by the 
Prince was adopted by Sir William Tite, and is 
now on the front of the Royal Exchange, “ The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” A 
better choice could not have been made. Sir 
William Tite told me this story; it may be de- 
serving of a place in your interesting paper. 

Joun Brent. 

One Ash, Rochdale. 


“Wnuy Anperson Lert Dycer’s” (6 S. xi. 
467).—For Lt.’s information I beg leave to state 
that some sixty or seventy years ago a Mr. Dycer 
established a horse repository in Dublin, which 
soon became famous over Ireland. Auctions were 
held there weekly, and for many a long day almost 
every celebrated horse in the country — racer, 
hunter, charger, &c.—passed from under the 
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hammer of the renowned owner. Some thirty 
years ago there lived here a rather remarkable 
young man, of a fine presence and handsome. 
He had inherited a small fortune, was a very great 
and florid talker, restless and speculative. He 
embarked rather recklessly in a lot of ventures, 
and dropped hatfuls of money. Finally, he made 
some sort of bargain with the then Dycer to take 
over the establishment on certain terms. He 
launched out bravely, nearly filled the General 
Advertiser with delightfully incoherent advertise- 
ments, and—as was fully expected—* dropped ” 
more money. Soon he fell out with Dycer, and 
the partnership—or whatever it was—was broken 
off. Forthwith Anderson, who was possessed with 
the conviction that the eyes of the country were 
on him and his movements, inserted numerous 
advertisements in the newspapers and had the 
walls of Dublin placarded for weeks with the 
conundrum-like inquiry, in large letters, “ Why 
did Anderson leave Dycer’s?” Ever since the 
saying is in common use in Dublin, EQuEs. 
Dublin, 


Anderson was auctioneer at Dycer’s horse 
repository, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. He left 
suddenly, but why has always been a mystery. It 
was thought at the time that Dycer could not 
succeed without Anderson as auctioneer, and 
subsequent events have borne this out. W. S. 

LA, H. D, is thanked for a communication. ] 


“Le Conrrat Monarra” (2™ §. viii. 69, 133), 
—Pascal, in Les Provinciales, Huitiéme Lettre, 
cites a passage from the writings of Escobar, de- 
fining what is meant by the Mohatra contract:— 
“Le contrat Mohatra est celui par lequel on 
achéte des étoffes chérement et d crédit, pour les 
revendre au méme instant & la méme personne 
argent comptant et 4 bon marché.” For notices of 
the Sp. mohdtra see Minsheu and Stevens, s.v. 
The Portuguese form of the word is mofatra. The 
word is not of Hebrew origin, as suggested by 
Covarrubias in his Tesoro, 1611, but is due to the 
Arabic mohdtara, to hazard, to run a risk (see 
Dozy’s Glossary, s.v.). Mohdtara is the reciprocal 
form of the Arabic verb hatara, to swing, brandish, 
tremble, to tremble on the balance (see Steingass, 
Dict., p. 330). A. L. Maynew, 

Oxford. 


ReMARks ON THE Enotisn Letters V anp U 
(6 S. xi. 281, 332).—I am inclined to think that 
there was a much more simple and comprehensive 
rule for the use of u and v than those given by 
Pror. Skeat, which, while explaining such forms 
as onto, vs, and euen, ewery, &c., do not account for 
bathud, licour, nature, and veyne, vertue, &e. My 
attention was drawn to this subject many years 
ago, and more especially by a remark of my old 
friend Pauli, in the preface to his edition of the 





Confessio Amantis, where he alludes to ‘‘ the 
promiscuous use of u and v [in the MSS. and in 
Berthelette’s printed edition], for which,” he says, 
“no rule whatever can be discovered.” Now, I 
believe the rule was simply this : v, whether put 
as a vowel or as a consonant, was only used at the 
beginning of a word; wu, on the contrary, was 
not used as an initial. I have looked carefully 
at many early English-printed books, and found 
this rule to hold good. In Caxton I have never 
found any departure from it. The first innova- 
tion seems to have been made when the so-called 
“black-letter” type was falling out of use, and 
began with the substitution of v where we now put 
u in words printed in capital letters. The very 
book on which Pauli’s remarks were founded 
illustrates this very clearly, for in the head-lines 
we find “Liber Primvs,’ &c.; but I have ex- 
amined page after page of the text without finding 
a single instance in which my rule does not hold 
good ; and I may say the same with regard to the 
Sarum Missal* referred to by your correspondent 
J.H.E. The old printers followed the practice 
of the scribes, and any one who will take the 
trouble of examining the Harleian MSS. (No. 7184 
and 3869) of the Confessio will find my statement 
as to this practice fully borne out. I do not 
pretend to any extensive knowledge of MSS., but 
can speak with some confidence as to these two, 
and still more so with regard to the famous MS. 
of the Canterbury Tales, Harl. 7334. The first 
relaxation of the rule seems, as I have said, to 
have come in with the use of v for wv in roman 
capitals, where some of the printers rarely used 
the « at all, whether as an initial or other- 
wise ; but still, with this exception, the rule was 
generally observed until near the end of the six- 
teenth century. After that time it was gradually 
disregarded, and during the next century there 
seems to have been no fixed rule at all, until at 
last the practice now in force became universal. 


« ave 


Caret Lorrt anp “Setr-Formation” (6% §S, 
xi, 428, 515).—The author of this remarkable work, 
published by C. Knight in 1837, was undoubtedly 
Capel Lofft, jun., who was the son of Capel Lofft, 
sen., of Troston Hall, Suffolk (d. 1824), and 
brother of that accomplished lady Laura Tre- 
velyan, who was the second wife of the late Sir 
Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart., of Wallington, North- 
umberland. Mr, Lofft was a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he distinguished him- 
self by carrying off the second of the two Craven 
University Scholarships in 1827, when James 
Prince Lee, late head master of my old school, 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and the 


* This was not printed in England, but nevertheless 
I have looked in vain for an instance in which it fails 
to support my rule, 
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first Bishop of Manchester, was the successful 
candidate for the first. He is the author of several 
other works, notably Lrnest, a poem ; and among 
other contributions to classical literature he pub- 
lished a critical edition of the Greek text of 
Marcus Antoninus, in which there are some very 
happy and brilliant emendations, under the pseu- 
donym C. L. Porcher, New York. Your corre- 
spondent G. F. R. B. is correct in his statement 
that Capel Lofft, jun., died in Virginia, U.S., 
where he purchased a considerable estate not many 
years before his death. Troston Hall, the family 
seat in Suffolk, is a quaint Elizabethan mansion, 
now in the possession of Mr. Robert Emlyn Lofft, 
well known as a prize-taker at agricultural shows, 
the sole male representive of this ancient family. 
Hvupert A. Hotpey, M.A., LL.D. 


Encravines, Views, &c., or Fairs (6" S, x. 249, 
376 ; xi, 512).—The engraving of St. Catherine’s 
Hill Fair, near Guildford, is by J. H. Kernot, and 
is after a drawing by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in 
the England and Wales series. It was published 
by Muon, Boys & Graves, 6, Pall Mall, in 1832. 

ALcreRNoN GRAVES, 


Porsonep ny Communion Wine (6% §, xi. 
427, 493).—I know of no one poisoned by com- 
munion wine; but there is a story of Annabella, or 
Margaret, Drummond, wife of James IV. of Scot- 
land, and her two sisters being poisoned by the 
sacred bread. Grant’s novel of The Yellow Frigate 
has the story, and, if my memory serves me, gives 
authorities, Miss Strickland, in her life of Mar- 
garet Tudor, queen of James IV., describes them 
as poisoned at breakfast. There seems to have been 
an idea that the crime was committed to make 
way for Margaret Tudor, James IV.’s queen. 
But the king himself, who was only twenty-one, 
was wholly innocent. Cuartotre G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


“ PERMAPS IT WAS RIGHT TO DISSEMBLE YOUR 
Love” (6 §, xi, 487).—This often-cited quotation 
is given by Mr. W. Davenport Adame, in his Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, as occurring in Isaac 
Bickerstaff's ’Tis Well it’s no Worse, the date of 
which play is 1770. If this is so, we have an 
earlier date, by thirteen years, than that given by 
your correspondent, F. C, Birkseck Terry. 


Vestry Meetines (6 §. xi. 245, 339).—No, 
certainly not unlawful on Sundays, provided the 
notice had been given on the previous Sunday. 

H. T. E. 


Toe Worp “Dottan” (6% §. xi. 467).— 
This word was not known in the English currency 
until 1797, when the dollar of Charles IIT. of Spain 
was countermarked with the bust of George IIL, 
and ordered to pass for five shillings, or there- 
abouts. Hence the term “half a dollar,” in the 





present day, may represent two and sixpence, as 
Mr. Tver supposes; but as the dollar, after many 
vicissitudes, was withdrawn from circulation in a 
very few years, it may now represent, with equal 
probability, the betting man’s 7, or unknown 
quantity. H, S. 


Antique Dresses at Ricumonp Patace (6 
S. xi. 469).—On this subject I may be pardoned 
for referring your correspondent Mr. ALLAN Fea 
to my Greater London, vol. ii. p. 339:— 

* Mrs. Goodhall, of Bridgefield, Twickenham, just over 
Richmond Bridge, tells me that in the winter of 1883, 
on some wainscoting being removed at the old Palace, 
some dresses of Queen El.zabeth were found in a chest 
behind it, No details have transpired in the neighbour- 
hood, but it is supposed that the Queen has cluimed 


them.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


A Croupep Cave (6"* S. xi. 468).—A “clouded 
cane” is a malacca cane, mottled from age or other 
causes. These canes were very fashionable fifty 
years ago and more. Joun Macreayn, 

Glasbury House, Clifton. 


A Geruan “Dictionary or PARASE AND 
Fansite” (6% §, xi. 347, 455).—Biichmann’s Ge- 


fliigelte Worte is the only German dictionary of 


phrases; it does not go beyond these. Thirteenth 
edition, 1883, costs about six shillings. Tywr. 


Quittet orn Quittetr (6 §, x. 228, 336; xi. 
336, 396).—I regret to again occupy space under 
this head, but I believe that the dimensions of a 
quillet have not yet been stated in “N. & Q.” 
In an advertisement in the Oswestry Advertiser 
for May 13, 1885, of a “ quillet or piece of arable 
land” for sale, it is represented as “ containing 
2,420 square yards, or thereabouts.” 

Gro. H. Brrervey. 

Oswestry. 


Peniet Orniev (6 §. xi. 249)—In 1 Chron, 
viii. 25, Penuel occurs as a personal name ; in 
Gen. xxxii. 31 as the name of a town beyond 
Jordan; in xxxii. 30 it is written Peniel, and the 
origin of the name is accunted for, Tregelles 
renders 5y155, Syyap, “ face of God.” 

R. 8. CuHarnock. 


Mites Corset’s Monument at Sprowston 
(6% §. xi. 447, 472).—The date (1607) on this 
monument is right, but the compilers of The 
Beauties of England and Wales copied in a very 
slovenly way from Blomefield. The person whose 
death is tkere recorded was Sir Miles Corbet, 
Knight, and not M. C.,, “ Esquire,” as they call 
him. (The inscription is given at full length by 
Blomefield.) Finding a few lines further on the 
same (or next) page the story of Miles Corbet, the 
regicide, they contented themselves with copying 
it, without noticing what appeared plainly enough 
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before their eyes, viz., that this second Miles was 
a grandson of the first; so they brought the old 
kuight to life again and executed him in 1661. 

P.. Bi. 

Martowe’s “ Hero anp Leanper” (6 §, xi. 
305, 352).—A day or two ago, while skimming 
over the first volume of “ N. & Q.,” I came across 
a satisfactory bit of evidence with regard to the 
copy of this book, which is now in my possession. 
Oa p. 302 of that volume your late correspondent 
Dre. E. F. Rimpavutt, an authority of the highest 
value on questions connected with early English 
literature, submitted “Ten Queries concerning 
Poets and Poetry,” of which the seventh ran as 
follows :— 

«In whore possession is the copy of Marlow and Chap- 
man’s Jiero and Leander, 1629, sold in Heber's sale 
(Part iv., No. 1415)? Has the Rev. Alex. Dyce made use 
of the MS, notes, and the Latin epitaph on Sir Roger 
Manwood, by Marlow, contained in this copy?” 

No answer was, apparently, given to this query, 
which is explained by the fact that Dyce’s edition 
of Marlowe was published very shortly afterwards, 
and Dr. Rimpautt was then enabled to learn that 
the copy was in Mr. Collier’s possession, and that the 
epitaph and notes were made use of by Mr. Dyce. 
As the query, moreover, does not seem to be in- 
cluded in the index, either of the volume or of the 
series, it is not surprising that the existence of the 
book in question should have been ignored by Dr. 
INGuesre. 

Dr. Riateavrt's query proves that the notes 
and epitaph were in the book while in possession 
of Mr. Heber, and before it came into Mr. Collier’s 
hands, and this confirms me in my belief that the 
epithet “questionable,” which Mr. Bullen has 
applied to them, is undeserved, and that the notes, 
while telling nothing new, have yet their value as 
affording nearly contemporary evidence of the state 
of popular opinion with regard to Marlowe. 

W. F. Priveavx. 

Calcutta. 


Lapy Westwortn: Lapy Strarrorp (6 §. 
xi. 447, 490).—My queries were inserted to gain 
information, I am glad, therefore, to receive either 
suggestions or corrections. I accept willingly the 
suggestion of the probability of 1629 being the 
date of the picture of Arabella, Lady Wentworth, 
and I fully agree with F. G. S. that the fact of Earl 
Fitzwilliam having read his article “ without cen- 
sure” establishes conclusively the identity of the pic- 
ture. I have frequently read and reread the articles 
on“ Private Collections of England,” and always with 
increased pleasure ; and I desire to express to the 
writer of them my sincere regret if any expression 
of mine has seemed to him captious or fault-find- 
ing. I had, and have, no desire to be either. 


F. G, §. says, “I do not see why she could not | 


have sat to him on the Continent.” To this I ven- 


| ture to offer an objection that we have no evidence 
that she ever was on the Continent—certainly not 
after her marriage, in 1625. F.G. 8S. is perhaps 
thinking of Wentworth’s first wife, Margaret 
Clifford, who probably accompanied him on the 
Continent after their marriage in 1611. In The 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Jour- 
nal, parts xxiii.-iv. p. 348, it is stated that she did 
so, on what authority I do not know, for neither 
in Radcliffe’s essay nor any subsequent biography 
of Wentworth known to me is it stated that she 
did accompany him. Several of the lesser facts 
of Wentworth’s life require elucidation, and my 
earnest wish is that “ N. & Q.” may lend its aid 
to so desirable a work. 

In conclusion, I must thank F, G. S. for point- 
ing out the clerical error of Wentworth House for 
Wentworth Woodhouse. FRANCESCA, 


Pricx-Mapam (6"* §. xi. 388).—Culpeper (1653) 
thus describes this plant :— 

“ Stone-crop, Prick Madam, or Small House leek.— 

Descript.: It groweth with divers trailiag branches upon 
the ground, set with many thick fat, roundish, whitish, 
green leaves, pointed at the ends: the Flowers stand 
many of them together, somewhat loosly; the roots are 
smal, and run creeping under ground, Place: It groweth 
upon the Stone-wals and Mud-wals, upon the Tiles of 
Houses, and Penthouses, and amongst rubbish, and in 
other gravelly places, Time: Jt Flowreth in June and 
July, and the leaves are green al the winter. Govern- 
ment and Vertues: It is under the Dominion of the 
Moon, Cold in quality,” &c, 
For further particulars see the “ English Physician 
Enlarged. By Nich. Culpeper, Gent., Student in 
Physick and Astrologie: Living in Spittle Fields.” 
***Sedum’ is often called wall pepper, and in 
former days was known as ‘ jack of the buttery,’ 
country pepper, pricket, birds’ bread—it is given 
in beer or milk to invalids,”— Wild Flowers of the 
Year. A. A. 


This plant was the common wall-pepper, or purple 
stone-crop (Sedum acre), which is closely related to 
the family of Sempervivum, or house-leek, and grows 
in similar situations—on the roofs of houses and 
old walls. It was formerly extensively used in 
medicine, and is so still in some parts of the 
country as a remedy for diarrhea and other 
maladies. The leaves, notwithstanding their biting 
taste, were also occasionally mixed with salads, 
Pliny recommends it as a narcotic, or means for 
producing sleep, for which purpose, he says, it must 
be wrapped in a black cloth, and placed under the 
patient’s pillow, but without his knowing it, other- 
wise it will be ineffectual. The word is, no doubt, 
a corruption of the French name trique-madame, 
which, however, properly belongs to the white 
stonecrop (S. album). E. Simrson-Baikte. 





The following does not quite answer Mr. G. G. 
HArpDINGHAM’s query, but may be of some use 
jto him, Dr. Prior, in his Popular Names of 
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| 
British Plants, edit. 1863, p. 182, says: “Prick- 


madam (Fr. trique-madam, for triacque & madam, 
L. theriaca), an anthelmintic medicine, among the 
principal ingredients of which were stone-crops, 
Sedum acre, album, and reflecum, L.” Culpeper’s 
Complete Herbal, edit. 1816, p. 179, says “ Stone- 
crop, prick-madam, or small houseleek.” After 
giving a description of this plant, its place of 
growth and time of flowering, its goverment and 
virtues, it says, “it is under the dominion of the 
moon, cold in quality and something binding, and 
therefore very good to stay defluctions, especially 
such as fall upon the eyes ; stops bleeding,” &c. 
It would, I think, appear from this that some 
other plant-is meant than these stonecrops in the 
old “ via recta ad vitam longam.” 
Epwarp Parritt. 
Exeter, 


Johnson does well to speak of it as a kind of 
houseleek, for it is our old friend the common 
stonecrop (Sedum acre). In the black-letter Lyte 
(1578) it appears as “Sedum minus,..... in English, 
Prickmadam : in French, Triquemadam ” (p. 114). 
Dr. Prior, in Popular Names of British Plants, 
derives the French name from the Latin theriaca, 
“an anthelmintic medicine, among the principal 
ingredients of which were stone-crops.” 

Snirvey Hipperp. 

[The Rev. W. R. Tarte, St, Switnty, Mr. F. C. Brax- 
peck Terry, Ma. Geonce H. Brirerzey, and Mr. F, H. 
MARsIALL are thanked for the eame information. } 


TicnporNE Dore (6 §, xi. 447).—The follow- 
ing account of the Tichborne dole is taken from 
Woodward’s History of Hampshire, vol. ii. p. 17: 


“Sir Roger de Titchbourne is said to have married 
Isabel, or Mabel, the heiress of Lemerston, Isle of 
Wight. The legend of ‘the Crawls’ tells us that she 
upon her death-bed begged her lord for her sake to 
bestow a perpetual dole upon the poor. He promised 
that so much land as she could then crawl round during 
the burning out of a torch which he held should be set 
aside for the benefit of the poor for ever. Thenceforward, 
so the tale runs, the annual value of the land round which 
the dying lady crawled was yearly, upon Lady Day, given 
away in small doles to all comers. The prosperity of the 
house of Titchbourne hung as much upon the continuance 
of that dole as the fate of the lords of the old Cumber- 
land Castle did on ‘ the luck of Edenhall.’...... The Titch- 
bourne dole was discontinued in the last century, and in 
its place a distribution of money amongst the poor of the 
parish was established. The ancient dole weight was 
1 1b. 10 oz., and 1,200 dole loaves were given away; 80 
that nearly one ton of bread must in that manner have 
been yearly distributed. Morsels of the bread were care- 
fully kept by the recipients, as they were supposed to 
have the virtue ascribed to Good Friday buns, and to be 
of sovereign efficacy in curing ague and other ailments.” 


Wm. Lyatt. 


Mr. Jonny Taytor will find a full account of 
the origin of the Tichborne dole in the Journal 
of the British Archeological Association, vol. ii. 





The outline of the origin is too well known and 
too long to give full details in “ N. & Q.” As this 
Journal, being printed only for the members of 
the Association, may possibly not be easily acces- 
sible, I shall be happy to lend my extract to Mr. 
Taytor, should no correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
indicate another source. Joun J. Srockxen. 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Mr. Tayrtor is referred to the Reader’s Hand- 
book, by Dr. Brewer; All the Year Round, 2nd 8. 
vi. 583 ; and Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 167. 

Everard Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[G. F. R. B. obliges with the eame extract as Mr, 
LYALL. | 


Dates or Accession or Enciisn Soverticns 
(6™ 8. xi. 466, 496, 519).—Lingard says, “‘ The coro- 
nation [of John] took place on May 26, the festival 
of the Ascension.” Rapin, “ He was determined, 
therefore, to pass the sea, and arriving at London 
the 25th May, he caused himself to be crowned next 
day at Westminster.” Matthew Paris, “ Per idem 
tempus, Dux Normmanie Johannes, transfretavit 
in Angliam; et apud Sorham applicuit Octavo 
Kalendas Junii; et in crastino in vigilia vide- 
licet Dominice Ascensionis, Londonias venit, 
ibidem coronandus.” So as to the month of his 
accession these three writers are in perfect accord. 
As M. Paris lived near the time he may fairly 
be taken as safe authority upon the subject. He 
died in 1259, 

Epmvunp Tew, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

Mr. Timbs is clearly not wrong, according to 
the legal fiction that the crown can never lapse, 
by which, so soon as one king is dead, his successor 
begins to reign. Richard I. died April 8, 1199, 
and John became king then, although he was not 
crowned till May 25. Charles II. became king 
on January 30, 1648, so soon as the axe fell on 
his father’s neck. But he was not restored until 
1660, having been proclaimed king in London 
May 8 of that year. It will be remembered that 
Acts of Parliament of 1660 are dated 12 Car. IT. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“ LABORARE EST ORARE” (6™ §. xi. 267,477).— 
It may be worth noting that on March 7, 1867, I 
exhibited at a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries an impression of a seal which is thus 
described in the Proceedings :— 

“Mr, Peacock......exhibited an impression from a 
medizeval seal found about forty years since at Crossly, 
in the parish of Frodingham, co. Lincoln. The original 
was of a pointed oval form, 1} inches long, and made of 
silver, inclosing an antique intaglio, The metal was in- 
scribed in characters of the thirteenth century + Qur 
LABORAT MANDVCET. The gem represented a male figure 


| standing, holding up in his left hand a patera with fruit, 


in his right two ears of corn, This may be a representa- 
5 


p. 277, in an article on the Limmerston family. | tion of Autumnus.”—2nd series, vol, iii. p. 451. 
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The editor further states that this seal is engraved 
in Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iv. 
p. 65. The engraving thus referred to is strikingly 
like the seal I exhibited, but has been made, I think, 
from another example which was almost a dupli- 
cate. The owner of the seal was well known to 
me a quarter of a century ago, but has been long 
dead, and I know not into whose hands this in- 
teresting object bas passed. 

Epwarp PEgacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Sir Everarp Home (6S. xi.429).—Sir Everard 
Home was not “a celebrated physician,” but a 
well-known surgeon. He was a son of Robert 
Home, of Greenlaw Castle, co. Berwick, surgeon 
to Burgoyne’s Light Horse, and grandson of 
William Home, of Greenlaw Castle, by a daughter 
of Sir Alexander Purves, of Purves Hall. He was 
educated at Westminster School, where he ob- 
tained an exhibition to the University of Cam- 
bridge, which he resigned to commence his pro- 
fessional education under the celebrated John 
Hunter, who had married his sister. He was 
Hunter’s pupil at St. George’s Hospital, and upon 
his death in 1793 he became surgeon to that 
institution. In the early part of the century he 
was appointed sergeant-surgeon. In 1813 he was 
created a baronet (as of Well Manor Farm), and 
subsequently he was appointed surgeon to Chelsea 
College or Hospital—an appointment now done 
away with—and there, in his official residence, he 
died on August 31, 1832, aged seventy-six, and 
lies in the burial- ground of that institution, 
next to the celebrated surgeon Cheselden, also 
surgeon to the hospital When the Duke of 
Cumberland had been wounded by Sellis in the 
attempt to assassinate his royal highness Home 
attended the Duke. He then became acquainted 
with George 1V., was afterwards much at Carl- 
ton House, and was treated with much fami- 
liarity by the king. Over the latter part of Sir 
Everard Home’s life there passed a cloud con- 
nected with the destruction of some of John 
Hunter’s MSS. He was on intimate terms with 
Sir Joseph Banks whilst President of the Royal 
Society, and it is said that there are printed in 
the Transactions of that Society more communica- 
tions by him than by any other Fellow since the 
Society was established. A further history of Sir 
Everard Home will be found in the autobiography 
of his pupil Sir Benjamin Brodie. His son, Sir 
James Everard Home, R.N., also of Well Manor 
Farm, died at Sydney of paralysis on November 2, 
1853, whilst in command of H.M.S. Calliope, 
when the baronetcy became extinct. His younger 
brother, a clergyman, died before him; he 
left four sisters, three of them married. I can 
recollect seeing both Sir Everards. 

Cuartes Hawks. 





Sir Everard Home (born in 1756) was the son 
of Robert Home, of Greenlaw Castle, Berwick, a 
practitioner of merit. In 1792 he married Jane, 
daughter and coheiress of the Rev. Dr. Tunstall, 
relict of Stephen Thompson, Esq., surgeon-general 
to the army, by whom he had two sons and four 
daughters. He was created a baronet in 1813, and 
was appointed sergeant-surgeon to George III. 
He died on August 31, 1832, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Sir James Everard Home, of 
Well Manor Farm, captain R.N., born 1798, and 
died at Sydney, N.S.W., on November 2, 1853 
(not 1854), when in command of H.M.S. Calliope. 
I can furnish Mr. Frater with a copy of the 
family arms from Berry’s Heraldry should he re- 
quire it. Everarp Home CoLEeman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


It is stated in the Gent. Mag., vol. cii. pt. ii. 
p. 385, that “Sir Everard married, in 1792, Jane, 
daughter and coheiress of the Rev. Dr. Tunstall, 
and widow of Stephen Thompson, Esq., by whom 
he had two sons and four daughters: 1. Sir James 
Everard Home, who has succeeded to the title ; 
he was born in 1798, and is a captain R.N.,” &c. 
Upon the death of Sir James Everard Home, of 
Well Manor Farm, on November 2, 1853, the title 
became extinct. See Sir B. Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage (1857), where the grandfather of the 
first baronet is described as William Home, Esq, 
of Greenlaw Castle, co. Berwick. According to 
Mr. Solly’s Index of Hereditary Titles of Honour 
the title became extinct in 1832, upon failure of 
issue, but this is evidently a slip of the pen. 

G. F. BR. B. 


Tae Hepcenoc in THE Carvines or AMIENS 
Catuzprat (6 §, xi, 428).—This is the third in 
a series of four medallions relating to the prophecies 
of Zephaniah, which are explained as follows by 
M. de Caumont :— 

‘¢ Lea quatre médallions qui suivent se rapportent au 
prophéte Sophonie. Dans le premier, le Seigneur visite 
Jérusalem Ja lumiére & Ja main (ch. i. ver. 12); dans le 
second, le Seigneur étend sa main sur Juda et sur les 
habitants de Jérusalem (id., ver. 4 et 8); dans le troisi¢me, 
le hérisson demeure dans les maisons et le corbeau sur le 
linteau (ch. ii. ver. 14) ; dans le quatriéme, les troupeaux 
et toutes les bétes des nations couchent au milieu d’ Assur 
(ibid.).”"—Abécédaire ou Rudiment a’ Archéologie (A rchi- 
tecture Religieuse), p. 367 (Paris, 1854), 

There are engravings of the four medallions. The 
translation in the Vulgate is 

“Et accubabunt in medio ejus greges, omnes bestize 
gentium: et onocrotalus et ericius in liminibus ejus 
morabuntur ; vox cantantis in fenestra, corvus in super- 
liminari, quoniam attenuabo robur ejus.” 

The Geneva Version has “owl” in the text, with 
‘* or hedgehog ” in the margin, and the Septuagint 
€xivot. Ep, Marsuatt. 


According to Mr. Ruskin (Our Fathers have told 
Us, pt. i. pp. 181, 195) the representation of the 
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hedgehog and bittern in the carvings at Amiens 
Cathedral has reference to the Septuagint render- 
ing of Zephaniah ii. 14. The Authorized Version 
gives “cormorant [marg. pelican] and bittern”; 
“Both the cormorant and bittern shall lodge in 
the upper lintels of it; their voice shall sing in 
the windows”; and the revisers have it, “ Both 
the pelican and the porcupine shall lodge in the 
chapiters thereof: their voice shall sing in the 
windows.” Dr. Harpman has mistaken for a 
castle or cathedral a caged bird singing in a 
window. Sr. Switaiy, 


Intended to illustrate one of a set of prophecies’ 
the Gothic building probably representing Nineveh: 
** onocratalus et ericivs in liminibus ejus mora- 
buntur ” (Zeph. ii. 14, Vulg.). See also 1s. xiv. 23; 
xxxiv. 11, 15, in the Vulgate, J. T. F. 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


In connexion with Dr. Harpman’s query it 
may be worth mentioning that there is, or was 
some ten years ago, a hedgehog carved on one of 
the misereres in Cartmell Church. I think it is 
on the left side. Epwarp Peacuck. 


Inscribed Stone at Hayve (6 §. xi, 248, 
335, 436).—As yet the correct text of this inscrip- 
tion has not been given. Two versions have 
appeared with variations, so that the difficulty of 
dealing with it is increased. The word, however, 
which Sir H. Maxwett has objected to my alter- 
ing being the same in each, may be supposed to 
be a true copy of that on the stone, and I therefore 
must call it a “ mistake” instead of a “ misprint,” 
as the stonecutter, and not the printer, has been 
guilty of an erratum, This during the early Welsh 
period may have been “the almost invariable 
form” of the word ; but if this repeated blunder 
makes it good Latin, then many a schoolboy has 
been whipped without justice. If 

* Not all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay 

Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 

Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime,” 
neither can any series of blunders make corrupt 
Latin into that of which Priscian would approve. 
Nay, our old friend Piers Plowman goes further, 
and says, 

“ A charter is chalangable by-fore a chief Justice 

Yf fals Jatyn be in that lettere,” 
Text C. pass. xiv, 117, 

In corroboration of the Welsh practice of mis- 
writing this word there are some engraved stones 
in Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall which exhibit 
the same mistake—jacit for “jacet.” Research, 
however, having to interpret as well as to discover 
and record, must relentlessly read them all into 
correct form, although the inscription must be left 
unaltered on the stone itself, the very error being 
evidence of genuine antiquity. In my former 
reply I suggested that po. might have been a mis- 





take for ao—anno, but it has since occurred to 
me that these two letters may be the old contrac- 
tion for “ Deo” (see any Siglarium Romanum), and 
that the date intended (cv=500) is that not of 
birth, but of baptism—‘ nat. Deo.” A body of 
Irish Christians with St. Breaca came to the Hayle 
river about 460, and this inscription, classed among 
those A.p. 450-700, is evidently Christian, from 
the use of requievit, “fell asleep.” I am, as well 
as Sir H. Maxwect, most jealous for the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments, and the very letters of 
them, right or wrong; but am also anxious to find 
out what they mean, not to explain them away ; 
and for attaining this, the final object of research, 
must claim the liberty of correcting manifest 
errors and venturing on conjecture where no other 
resource remains. W. E. Bucktury. 


tevonmMeD Breviary or CarpDINAL QvoIGNoNn 
(6" §S. xi. 448).—The reformed Breviary of Car- 
dinal Quignon was published almost at the same 
time, in the spring of 1535, at Rome and Venice, 
with the imprimatur of Paul III. Other issues 
appeared in the following year at Paris, and pos- 
sibly at Antwerp. A copy of the Roman edition 
may be seen at the Bibliotheca Angelica at Rome. 
A copy of the Venetian edition is in my own 
possession, and a copy of the Paris edition is in 
the well-known library of the Rev. W. J. Blew. 
The issues of the second edition from 1536 to 
1568 appear to be very numerous. I have found 
no difference in the distribution of the Psalter in 
any of the copies of the first and second edition 
that I have yet examined. 

Of the second edition, some of the issues vary 
enough to constitute an edition by themselves, 
Some of those printed at Antwerp after 1561 have 
arguments to the Psalms; «. g., those of Plantin, 
1561, and Stelsius, 1563 and 1566. These argu- 
ments, Plantin himself tells us, in a note printed on 
the reverse of the title-page of his edition in 1561, 
are taken from Ludolph of Saxony: ‘‘ ex Ladolpho 
Cartusiano, non de cujuslibet, sed de cujusdam 
prime note et authoritatis viri judicio.” The 
edition printed, according to the title-page, at 
Pesaro in 1564, but, according to the colophon, in 
1566, is divided, contrary to the Quignonian 
custom, into a pars hyemalis and a pars estivalis. 
Lessons for the fifth week of the Dominice vagantes 
are given instead of for the twenty-fourth Sun- 
day after Pentecost, and the Index Vagantiunm 
runs up to 1598. There are other differences also 
in the distributions of the lessons. 

For some time past I have been amusing my 
leisure with the study of this curious Breviary, 
certainly the forerunner of the Matins and Even- 
song of the Book of Common Prayer. In the 


course of the next twelvemonth I hope to bring 
out a reprint of the copy of the first edition that I 
possess, collated with the later editions belonging 
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to Mr. Blew, all of which, with the very greatest 
kindness, he has placed at my disposal. 
J. Wickuam Leco. 


Lorp Mayors wuo HAVE DIED DURING THEIR 
Mayoratry (6 §, xi. 340, 463, 510).—Allow me 
to testify to the correctness of Nemo’s dates. So 
long as the electoral year is not strictly adhered 
to this confusion will arise. Heylin is not singular 
in falling into this mistake; Strype also has 
tripped, and from 1634 to 1720 is consequently 
a year in arrear by the insertion of Moulson for 
the former year. True, he was elected in 1634, 
but only for the remainder of Freman’s time—a 
good proof that these remainders should bear the 
originul year-date. I have for some time been 
engaged in making a correct list of the years of 
the mayoralties, and have completed one. My 
information regarding the years quoted by 
D. G. C. E. is derived from a set of twenty 
volumes of cuttings, laboriously compiled, and 
presented to the Corporation by the late Mr. 
Hartridge. They are, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary monument of their kind, of time and 
patience, ever completed. As I said, they are in 
twenty volumes—vol. ix., ‘‘ Lord Mayors,” vol. x., 
“ Aldermen,” illustrated with portraits. I have, 
unfortunately, omitted to note the exact title, but 
reference to fourteenth supplement, p. 2, of the 
Guildhall Catalogue will readily find them, and a 
visit to look at them will equally surprise and 
delight. Joun J. STocken, 

3, Heathfield Road, Mill Hill Park, W. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED (6% §. xi. 
408) :— 

“If right the bard,” &c., 

The lines, I am told, are in The Rolliad, ‘the best 
book,” my informant adds, “so far as I know, which 
has become obsolete.” Frepk. Rug, 

(6 §. xi, 509.) 

“ Oh, where are you going with love locks flowing,” &c., 

is from the poem Amor Mundi, by Christina Rossetti, 
Kate Tompson. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A Catal gue of the English Books Printed before MpDclI. 
now im the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By Robert Sinker, B.D. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell 
& Co. : London, G. Bell &S ms.) 

Tur catalogue of fifteenth century books in the library 

of Trinity College issued nine years ago by the librarian 

ia accepted as a trustworthy and important contri- 
bution to English bibliography. To this valued work 

a companion volume is now issued. In this Mr. Sinker 

includes all English books in the library printed 

before the close of the sixteenth century. The term 

English is fairly elastic. It is held, accordingly, to com- 

prise all books in any language printed in England or 

Scotland, all books in the English language printed 
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of reckoning more than eleven hundred works dated 
earlier than 160] are included in the volume, which has 
more than five hundred pages. As in the previous 
volume, Mr. Sinker adopts the system of grouping the 
books under towns first, and subsequently under printers. 
At the head of each town is given the earliest recorded 
date at which printing was practised therein. The 
printers or booksellers are arranged chronologically, 
and the same rule is followed in the order of them. 
Cross references are supplied when names of both printer 
and bookseller are given, and in some other cases, This 
disposition, supplemented as it is by copious indexes of 
towns, books, and printers, is, perhaps, as convenient as 
any that can be adopted. Suppose, for instance, it is 
desired to find a description of the Golden Legend of 
Jacques de Voragine, a reference to the name of the 
author or of the book is sufficient, If both title and 
author are forgotten, from the name of the printer or 
that of the town the information is obtainable. The 
amount of information supplied depends upon what is 
already accessible. As a rule, however, every reference 
which is necessary for purposes of collation is given, 
and references to Herbert, Dibdin, the Catalogue of the 
Grenville Library in the British Museum, and other 
standard works are added. Eminently painstaking has 
been the labour bestowed, and the result is in propor- 
tion. Mr. Sinker’s new volume needs no introduction to 
those familiar with the old. To the collector of early 
literature it is invaluable, and in every bibliographical 
collection it will have an honourable place, 


Introduction of the Art of Printing into Scotland. By 
Robert Dickson, F.S,A.Scot, (Aberdeen, Edmond & 
Spark). 

To the researches of M, A. Claudin, known throughout 

the book-loving world as a pal‘ographe and a bookseller, 

it is owing that the history of the introduction of printing 
into Scotland can be written. In the Typographical 

Gazetteer of Dr. Cotton it is stated, on the authority of 

Chalmers’s Life of Ruddiman, that “ a printing press was 

first established at Edinburgh during the year 1507, 

under the protection of James 1V.; the first printers 

were Walter Chepman, a merchant, and Androw Myllar, 

a mere workman.” This information is now supplemented 

in many important respects. No difficulty has been ex- 

perienced by Mr. Dickson in tracing Walter Chepman 
from 1494, when he was assumably in the prime of life, 
through a prosperous and respected career, in which he 
won the favour of the king and his fellow citizens, to the 
period 1528-9, when he died and was buried in his own 
aisle in St. Giles’s Church, and his wife Agnes delivered 
over his estate to her son. Concerning his associate 

Myllar little was known until, in 1869, M. Claudin 

found in a book entitled Expositio Sequentiarum (1506) 

the printer's device of Androw Myllar. The book M. 

Claudin discovered was printed at Rouen. It was bought 

at the request of Dr. David Laing by the British Museum 

for 40/. Thus set upon the track, M, Claudin made other 
discoveries, the result of which is to show that Myllar 
was a trained printer who had practised his art in Rouen, 
and so was fitted to associate with Walter Chepman, the 
prosperous merchant, in the rather tardy establishment 
of printing in the capital of Scotland. These facts, with 
others of no less interest, Mr, Dickson has incorporated 
in the handsome volume—a credit to the press of Aber- 
deen—which he has just issued. He supplies also in 

an appendix the patent or privilege granted the “xv 

September, the xxi" year of James IV.,” to Chepman 

and Myllar, and the letters of M. Claudin, written in ex- 


abroad, and all books printed abroad which, though in a| cellent English, and announcing his successive discoveries. 
foreign language, have “a distinct connexion with the | With its numerous and well-executed facsimiles of 
English Church, history, or literature,” By this method printers’ devices, titles, colophons, and black - letter 
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ages, the book is of a kind to gladden the heart of a 

ibliophile. The nature of the recent discoveries, more- 
over, is only indicated by us, their extent being left to 
appeal to the curiosity and interest of the reader. 


Book Lore. Vol. I. (Stock.) 

Tux first volume of Book Lore is calculated to commend 
it to the book-loving and book-reading public. Its 
articles, as a rule, are short and spirited, and one or two of 
them are illustrated. Many of them are unsigned, though 
occasionally a name like J. R. Dore or initials such as 
W. E, A, A. arrest pleasantly the attention. ‘* Who 
was the Dark Lady of Shakespeare’s Sonnets?” 
“ Notices of Collectors,” “ Burton’s Books,” and “ The 
Bookworm ” are among the most interesting papers. 


Tur Nineteenth Century contains a rhapsody by Mr. 
A. C. Swinburne, entitled “The Work of Victor Hugo,” 
“ Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom ” and “ Tran- 
sylvanian Superstitions” are also likely to interest our 
readers,—In the Fortnighly ia an essay on Victor Hugo, 
differing considerably as regards the estimate formed 
from that in the Nineteenth Century. Mr, Traill writes 
convincingly and well on Mr. J. K. Lowell, and Prof, 
Sidney Colvin has a paper on “ Fleeming Jenkin—In 
Memoriam.”—*“ A Walking Tour in the Landes” repays 
attention in Macmillan. Mr. Bradley writes on “ Marl- 
borough,” the town and school, not the man.—Mr. John 
Dennis writes in Zime on “Style in Literature,” and 
Prof. Lewis Campbell on “The Higher Humanism,”’— 
In Walford’s Antiquarian commences a paper by the 
Rev. J. Maskell on “ William Thynne, Chaucer's First 
Editor,” Mr. James Greenstreet deals with “‘ The Ordi- 
nary from Mr, Thomas Jenyns'’s Booke of Armes.”—A 
good number of the Theatre, which has changed pub- 
lishers, supplies a portrait of our correspondent Mr. W. 
Moy Thomas.— Under the head “ Notable Men of Wales” 
Red Dragon deals with Richard Wilzon the painter.— 
The Gentleman's contains a paper by the Rev. T. F, 
Thiselton Dyer on * Faith Healing,” the pretensions of 
which are well illustrated from folk-lore. Other papers in 
it are “ Concerning Glover,” by Mr. Grant Allen, and “ A 
Japanese Pilgrimage,” by Mr. Frank Abell,—The Corn- 
Aill supplies “ The Franconian Jura,” “ Hair-Device 
Workers,” and ‘* A Chinese Ascot.”—Mr, Richard Jeffe- 
ries writes in Longman's on ‘* Wild Flowers” and Mr. 
Grant Allen on “ The First Potter."— Ali the Year Round 
supplies “ Curiosities of Taxation,” “American News- 
papers,” and the continuation of ‘* Chronicles of English 
Counties.”"—The Xnglish Jilustrated has an essay on 
“The Pilgrimage of the Thames,” which is admirably 
illustrated, Mr. Irving’s essay on “ The Art of Acting” 
is accompanied by a portrait of himeelf, 

Pant XX. of Parodies, by Mr. Walter Hamilton, is 
occup fied with travesties of “To be or not to be,” “ The 

Seven Ages of Man,” and other passages from Shak- 
epeare. 

Mr. Extiot Stock has issued in a shilling form Her- 
bert’s Zemple, The Complete Angler, and The Pilgrims’ 
Lrogress, ail of them facsimile reprints of the first 
editions. In bringing these works in their original form 
within reach of the poorest of book-lovers he renders a 
real service, Few readers are aware how great alteration 
in recent editions they have undergone. 

Books received include Jnglish az She is Spelt, a com- 
panion volume to English as She is Spoke (New York, 
Carleton & Co.); Amateur Tommy Atkins (Field & 
Tuer); and The Mahdi Past and L’resent, by Prof. 
James Darmesteter (Fisher Unwin), 

We regret to hear that the work of the National 
Society for preserving the Memorials of the Dead is 





practically at a stop for want of funds. It will be a sub- 
ject of much regret if, as seems possible, the task under- 
taken by the Society bas to be suspended. Subscriptions, 
which are urgently needed, may be sent to the Secretary, 
Mr, Wm, Vincent, Belle Vue Rise, Hellesdon Road, 
Norwich, 


A NEW work, comprising a complete history of Run- 
corn, with historical notices of the neighbourhood, by 
Mr. Charles Nickson, will shortly be issued by Meesrs. 
Mackie & Co., of London and Warrington. It will con- 
tain about two handred pages of letterpress, with a 
number of illustrations, which are being specially drawn. 
Several scarce prints will be reproduced for the work, 
which will form a valuable record of a district rich in 
historic associations. 


Tue Rey, A. B. Grosart will publish shortly, by sub- 
scription, the works of the “ Catholic Poets,” and a series 
of reprints of the poems of Barnabe Barnes, Nicholas 
Breton n, Vaughan the Silurist, and other poets of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


fPotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are re quested 
to ae the second communication “ Duplicate.’ 


. J, Rivee (‘Impression on Seal "’).—Not heraldic, 
but probably a merchant's mark. An illustration of 
these (seventeenth century) will be found in Seton’s 
Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland, p. 55, and 
references are given by Mr. Seton, p. 54, to Lower’s 
Curtosities of Heraldry, p. 41; Newton's Display of 
Heraldry, ch. x\vii,; and to a paper by Mr. Albert Way, 
Gent. Mag., 1855, vol. xliii., N.S., p. 270. Boutell 
(Heraldry, Historical and Popular, third ed., 1864) bas 
some remarks on the subject of merchants’ marks, 
pp- 117, 867. At p.117 he says they “ consist of a mono- 
gram with the initials of the merchant, with a com- 
pound figure, which is in part a cross and in part is 
derived from the mast of a ship. These marks were 
often borne on shields.” As to this usage, cf. Seton, 
op. cit., who has an engraving of an example on a shield. 
In Boutell’s work illuetrated plates will be found, speci: rd 
No. 303, pl. xiii., Brass to Thomas Pounder, a.p, 152: 
St. Mary Quay, Ipswich. 

W. H. Greene (“ Hannah More” 
communication, which, 
columns, 

Jaypre (“ me from Shakspeare”),—1 
Henry V., Il. 

CoRRIGEND anil 8. xi. p. 494, col. 1, 1. 26 from bottom, 
for “ Tauchuma”™ read Zanchuma ; 1, 20 from bottom, for 
“fol, 56” read fol, 54. 


).—Obliged by your 
however, is unsuited to our 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addrossed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








